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OST of our American schools of 
architecture have temporarily lost 
the services of the men at the head 

of their departments of design. The pro- 
fessors in charge, being French in almost 
every case, have unfortunately been called 
back to their native land for military ser- 
vice. The schools, therefore, are on a some- 
what different basis for one year at least, 
and practically all the work in design is in 
American hands. It will be most interest- 
ing and instructive to see what the results 
of this condition will be; how well the 
systems and traditions already established 
under French influence will hold, and what 
changes, if any, will appear. It gives us 
also an admirable opportunity to review 
what has been done, and to look somewhat 
into the future to see if we are working in 
the right direction. 

The shortcomings of our architectural 
schools are the results of unavoidable cir- 
cumstances in the past, and if our educa- 
tional system is too exotic in character, and 
not properly adapted to America, it is 
because our schools are still in their infancy 
and the period of borrowing and assimila- 
tion not complete. The public, and in some 
cases the profession also, does not under- 
stand these questions very clearly, and 
having had an opportunity of studying the 


problem on both sides, the writer feels 
justified in offering an explanation of the 
situation as he sees it. 

We must first go back a little and con- 
sider under what circumstances our schools 
of architecture were first organized. When 
architecture was added to the curricula 
of our American universities, the teach- 
ing of mathematics, history, and con- 
struction was comparatively easily taken 
care of by existing departments. When it 
came to design, however, great difficulties 
were encountered. It was found that we 
had practically no architects properly 
trained to teach this most important 
branch. In this country at that time, archi- 
tects had no opportunity to take the neces- 
sary advanced studies to fit them for the 
work. The Americans who studied abroad 
were seldom mature or experienced enough, 
and in nearly all cases when they returned 
they were much more strongly drawn to 
practice than to pedagogy. Thus our 
American schools were unable to compete 
with the long established and perfectly 
organized Ecole des Beaux Arts, and the 
only recourse was to procure the services 
of the best available Frenchmen to act as 
patrons in our schools. In the last twenty 
years we have had the good fortune to 
procure men of exceptional ability, such as 
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Professors Despradelle, Duquesne, Heb- 
rard, Cret, Prevot, Mauxion, and others, 
as the heads of our departments of design. 

These most able Frenchmen were con- 
fronted in this country by very difficult 
conditions. The fact that in most cases 
they had not practised here made it hard 
for them to be in touch with the actualities 
of the profession. They were usually handi- 
capped by not knowing English, which some- 
how the French seem to learn with diffi- 
culty. Compared with highly organized 
France, our wastefulness, lack of foresight, 
disregard of tradition, the almost total 
absence of governmental or official guid- 
ance, and the temporary, “unarrived”’ 
character of our civilization, is indeed 
bewildering. So, instead of attempting to 
adopt our chaotic ideas, it was natural, at 
first, for these French architects to turn 
to French methods and systems long estab- 
lished and thoroughly tested, as a guide, 
and to keep the Ecole des Beaux Arts and 
its standards as their ideals. 

Our French patrons necessarily taught 
architecture as nearly as possible in the 
French manner, and that was the best 
policy they could follow. Many conditions, 
however, were different. In the first place, 
they found themselves attached not to ate- 
liers but to schools or colleges with no art 
atmosphere whatever (the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Architecture was origi- 
nally part of the School of Mines). They 
found no older students to help them in their 
work by their example as do the anciens 
in the Paris ateliers. The American stu- 
dents were not, in most cases, men selected 
by special examinations; usually they were 
ill prepared and frequently with little 
natural ability to justify them in trying to 
be architects. In order to accomplish any- 
thing the patrons were obliged, not only to 
criticise very often, but to do much of the 
thinking and designing for their students. 
Being celebrated at home, they naturally 
wanted to make a name for themselves in 
this country by the best showing possible 
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in competitions and before the public. 
This, sometimes, resulted in too much 
attention being paid to the production of 
beautiful pictures, and not enough to 
thorough study and explanations... The 
French experts, being overworked, were 
obliged to take the shortest way in the 
method of teaching as well. Now those 
who have had experience know that cor- 
recting a design—that is, drawing it the 
way it should be—is quicker than explain- 
ing the principles to the student so that he 
may discover the right way for himself. 
This is even more true for a foreigner with 
a limited command of English. The criti- 
cisms, therefore, necessarily took the form 
of corrections rather than instruction, and 
the student did not always understand the 
principles involved. 

Notwithstanding numerous difficulties, 
our imported patrons, by dint of hard work 
and very exceptional ability, have already 
had a very fine influence on the architects 
of this country. Although their students 
are yet too young to have produced much, 
the results show that the quality of the 
French teaching is very high. The patrons 
have suggested new solutions and partis 
for our problems. They have helped to 
produce very many beautiful drawings and 
designs, and our schools and ateliers are 
rapidly accumulating fine collections of 
most valuable documents, which have 
inspired many young men to become archi- 
tects, who otherwise would not have 
thought of so doing. The wonderful 
draughtmanship of the patrons has greatly 
raised the standards of presentation. One 
of the marked results of their instruction 
is the cleverness and pencil facility which 
distinguishes our American students. In 
accomplishing these things the French 
patrons have done all we could possibly 
expect from them and more, and we owe 
them profound gratitude for their most 
generous contribution and very hard work. 
Americans must help them to do the rest, 
namely, further to modify and adapt the 
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French system to fit our needs more closely. 
We cannot expect foreigners, here but a 
few months or years, to understand our 
conditions well enough to do that for us. 

What was the effect of these unavoidable 
conditions on the students? In the first 
place, because of too much correction and 
help, they became too dependent on the 
instructor. In many cases the students 
were unable to produce, unaided, designs 
in any way comparing in merit and char- 
acter with those credited to them in com- 
petitions (and with which, unfortunately, 
they credited themselves quite innocently 
—a fact even more to be regretted). When 
our schools were first established, much of 
the students’ time was spent in producing 
pictures of buildings more French in char- 
acter than local, and not always of the 
type to be used later on. Most of the stu- 
dents did master the French principles; 
some of them, however, learned the latest 
tricks of presentation, or newest point de 
poché, and not very much else. They were 
trained in logical procedure and became 
familiar with French partis, but had not 
enough training in solving American prob- 
lems and in producing American schemes. 
In the student’s mind the development of 
mosaics, entourage, and decorative pre- 
sentation seemed to take on an unreal 
importance. 

The French school has carried this 
matter of plan presentation very far in- 
deed. The writer feels some doubt as to 
the wisdom of our imitating the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in this, and he feels that we 
should give this important matter the 
closest consideration, especially as to its 
influence on the student. The study of the 
point de poché (that is, the solids or masses 
in plan), is indeed interesting, and if the 
third dimension is constantly borne in 
mind by the designer and observer, as the 
French seem able to do, it is a logical way 
of conceiving a building and probably the 
most convenient method. But it Is so 
fascinating a study for its own sake, that 
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the masses represented by the point de 
poché are sometimes forgotten, and only 
the effect on paper considered. That plans 
gain infinitely as pictures and in decorative 
value, as a result of this study, is evident. 
If a building is all masonry, the thickness 
of wall will truly express its height, its 
importance, and the width of span; and 
the shape of the point de poché expresses 
the character of the exteriors and interiors. 
But few buildings are constructed of solid 
masonry, and the work of a huge mass of 
stone can be done by a few steel columns. 
the point de poché of which is very different. 
Further, while it must be admitted that 
the plan of exterior masses and well-pro- 
portioned interiors in the proper relation 
to each other usually produces a design 
on paper which is decorative in char- 
acter, the converse is not necessarily 
true. The point de poché loses its real value 
if it does not help the student to conceive 
his designs in height as well as breadth and 
width, and the writer’s experience leads 
him to feel that if the student is not fre- 
quently reminded of this, the point de poché 
becomes mere surface design. 

The covering of a plan with mosaics is 
a comparatively modern departure and 
seems to date back to Bigot who, about 
1898, began to produce beautiful pictures, 
on which it was not always easy to dis- 
tinguish the walls from the mosaics. He 
was one of the first to see the possibilities 
of mosaics and what they added to the 
decorative effect of a plan. When we stop 
to think how little the designs on the floors 
of a building mean compared with the 
character of the building, its plan, pro- 
portions, and interiors, it seems illogical 
for the mosaics to take such an important 
place. Mosaic is sometimes carried so far, 
that, instead of making the plans read 
clearly, explain the circulation, the char- 
acter of the halls or rooms, and give the 
scale, which is not only perfectly legitimate, 
but desirable, the mosaics are used to draw 
the eye away from imperfections and hide 
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defects in the plan or the proportions. For 
instance, if a room is too long, a dark band, 
(table, pedestal, rug, or bench?) almost as 
black as the walls, is mtroduced at one 
end, establishing a fictitious proportion on 
paper and deceiving the observer. 

The same may be said of entourage, that 
is, the indication of the surroundings of a 
building, consisting of innumerable lines 
and washes, representing terraces, highly 
complicated walls, grass-plots, gravel paths 
hedges, trees, and statues, and, in many 
cases, mere lines, bands, or spots represent- 
ing nothing real in the student’s mind. This 
sort of thing easily degenerates into plan- 
framing to catch and please the jury’s eye. 
None of it would be built in that way, and 
if executed, the results would be compli- 
cated and not American in character. Of 
course, the students learn a good deal from 
the study of mosaic and entourage, and get 
the trick of producing “images pbiloso- 
phiques” which are of great interest. The 
decorative sense is trained by the inge- 
nious use of lines, greys, brilliant spots, dark 
masses, and varied textures, but surely 
there are more important exercises than 
these, exercises more directly connected 
with the very difficult object in view, the 
designing of beautiful structures. 

Now, what is being done and what can 
be done to adjust, more closely, the teach- 
ing to our American conditions? In the 
first place, our patrons realize the difficulty 
even more keenly than the public, and the 
problems are being studied, and progress 
made day by day, even if it is not percep- 
tible to the outsider. Various architectural 
societies are helping the schools to better 
our architecture, and chief among these is 
the Society of Beaux Arts Architects. For 
twenty years the successive committees 
on education of that Society have devoted 
much energy and thought to the develop- 
ment of ateliers for architectural students 
all over the country, and they have organ- 
ized competitions which have been a won- 
derful success and are having a great in- 
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fluence on the architecture of the United 
States. Mr. Lloyd Warren, one of the 
leaders of this movement, has most gener- 
ously given much of his time for many 
years to this good cause, and an article on 
our schools would be lacking indeed, which 
did not mention and acknowledge the great 
work done by him and the educational 
committees. 

An example of the sort of progress we 
are making is shown by a letter recently 
sent to the schools by the Beaux Arts 
Society concerning the kind and amount 
of assistance the students are entitled to 
receive in their competitions. The letter 
says: 

“The committee will consider in the 
future that the presentation of a drawing 
for judgment carries with it the assurance 
from the head of each atelier that, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, the draw- 
ing in all essentials is the work of the stu- 
dent whose name it bears. 

“The committee reserves to itself the 
right to place H. C., at any time without 
explanation, any drawings which it has 
sufficient reason to believe are not in all 
important parts the work of the students 
whose names they bear or whose presen- 
tations have too close a similarity.” 

This is a very distinct step forward, and 
in time will help to remedy one of the great 
shortcomings of the present system. 

The selection of juries also is receiving 
attention. Last year’s Interscholastic Com- 
petition was judged by men not represent- 
ing or connected with the competing 
schools. The greatest care was taken to 
prevent the indentification of drawings; 
thus the judges were true judges, and not 
advocates fighting for the highest rewards 
for their own men. It is to be hoped that 
a similar jury may be organized to judge 
other student competitions, especially 
those of the Beaux Arts Society. In this 
country, the patrons are too directly re- 
sponsible for the work to judge it impar- 
tially. If the judges could be selected 
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from among our best practising architects 
not connected with the schools, their 
standards would at once have a strong 
influence on the work, the programs, and 
the solutions, thus tending to Americanize 
the problems. 

The writer feels that too little attention 
is being paid to elementary design. That 
is especially true in the ateliers not con- 
nected with schools. One archeology 
problem and one order problem are not 
sufficient preparation for the Class B prob- 
lems of the Beaux Arts Society competi- 
tion. Our schools have intermediate design 
courses which take care of this, but even for 
them it might be wise to emphasize these 
courses and increase their importance in the 
eyes of the student by adding a Class C to 
the Beaux Arts Society schedule, so that the 
incentive of competition would be added. 
Either a new class should be added, or the 
second-class problems simplified, other- 
wise we are going too fast and building on 
insufficient foundations. 

Our programs should be American, based 
on the customs, climate, social and business 
organization of this country, so that the 
students will get direct training in solving 
our problems and arriving at American 
partis. For instance, if a large bank is the 
subject of the program, let us omit the 
palatial apartment for the director, which 
is not required according to American cus- 
toms. A typically American and very up- 
to-date problem was given last year for 
Class B in the Interscholastic Competition 
—a Federal Reserve Bank. The designs 
submitted were on the whole more success- 
ful than those of Class A problem—a vast 
public bath and recreation building, French 
in conception—which became largely a 
matter of plan-expression and entourage. 
It seems also that such big problems and 
huge monuments would be more suitable 
subjects for graduate problems and compe- 
titions, corresponding to the Labarre 
Prize, the Grand Prix, and other compe- 
titions in Paris. It would be better to 
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train our men thoroughly on the more 
simple problems which they are likely to 
meet during the first ten or fifteen years of 
their practice, rather than on these huge 
schemes which are far beyond men whose 
experience in design does not rest on more 
than one or two years of work. 

Would it not be better to pay less atten- 
tion to plan presentation, and oblige the 
students to realize more completely the 
masses and the interiors which the plans 
represent? This can be done by requiring 
in the problem programs side elevations 
and sections, which force the designer to 
conceive the building in three dimensions. 
Unfortunately, sections have often been 
slurred in the competitions, and disre- 
garded by the jury, and the students do 
not take them very seriously. Instead of 
elaborate mosaics and entourage which 
take so much time to design and draw, 
why not encourage the drawing of perspec- 
tives? Every architect knows how much 
more a design means to his draughtsmen 
when a perspective of it has been drawn, 
and they feel for what the lines really stand. 
The entourage shown on the elevations can 
be simplified also, and attention concen- 
trated on the modeling of the building 
itself by means of washes of true value. 
All these changes—and they are gradually 
being made—tend toward a more thorough 
training for work later on, which is much 
more important than the production of 
beautiful pictures in the present. 

The absence of anciens in our schools 
and ateliers is indeed to be deplored. Their 
influence, guidance, and, best of all, their 
example, is most necessary. Laloux, the 
great French architect and patron, once 
remarked, “In the criticisms of the younger 
men by the anciens lies the strength of my 
atelier.” That problem also is being 
solved. Special competitions for gradu- 
ates, with money prizes, are being organ- 
ized, enabling and encouraging men to 
continue their work in design. Scholar- 
ships and fellowships are being endowed for 
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men to study in the United States instead 
of abroad, and, before long, students will 
find that it is cheaper and more convenient, 
and that they can accomplish more in a 
given time by staying here than by going 
to Paris. 

When the pedagogical part of the work 
in design has been studied out, lectures on 
design will supplement the criticism more 
and more, and we shall have instruction as 
well as correction, and our students will 
learn the processes and principles of design 
more thoroughly. Our American boys 
need to have ideas presented in words. 
Their senses are less keen, their tempera- 
ments less developed than the French; 
they absorb more slowly and explanations 
are in order. In the old days when a man 
wanted to learn an art he became appren- 
tice to a great master and, by humbly 
watching him at work, slowly picked up his 
technique, absorbed his ideas and _ prin- 
ciples, and, little by little, arrived at cer- 
tain generalities. This was a very fine way 
of studying, but it took years to accom- 
plish results. We can save much of the 
student’s time and effort by explaining the 
technique, teaching him certain principles, 
and putting him through a course of prob- 
lems logically arranged, so as to develop 
his imagination, his taste, and his under- 
standing of conditions and show him how 
to use the materials at hand. 

The student must be made to under- 
stand and apply the principles of archi- 
tecture, not merely to copy the architec- 
ture which resulted from those principles. 
That many of our American men came 
back from Paris with their heads full of 
French partis, forms, and ornaments, in- 
stead of French principles and good taste, 
is proved by the fact that so much of the 
work they produced was straight French 
architecture. Now, if they had applied 
principles, the results, because of the differ- 
ence in our conditions, habits, and climate, 
would have been American and not French. 
There is at present in America somewhat 
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of a reaction against modern French work, 
and a growing tendency to turn for inspi- 
ration to Roman and Italian work instead. 
This may be the result of the successes 
achieved by Messrs. McKim, Mead & 
White; but, whatever the cause may be, 
the best results of this movement also will 
come from a logical application of the prin- 
ciples which produced the partis, propor- 
tions, motives, and ornaments of those 
periods, and not by inappropriately copy- 
ing the buildings themselves. This is an 
age of change, new materials, new build- 
ing methods, and new conditions, which 
makes the direct application of an exotic 
art more and more unsuitable, and the 
need of taste and understanding to solve 
the new problems and to properly adapt old 
forms, more and more necessary. For this 
work, we need designers, not archeologists. 

Our American love of the picturesque 
must be recognized in our schools. A man 
gets but little training in the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts to prepare him to design a sea- 
side cottage, a country house, a mountain 
hotel, a church, or college dormitory, as 
we conceive them. Our traditions for 
many of these problems are more in the 
direction of English charm than French 
order. We think more of beauty than of 
truthful expression. Formality, symmetry, 
and classic impressiveness, in such buildings 
count little against our love of domestic 
simplicity and freedom. Much of the best 
work in America of this picturesque type 
has been done by men who have not 
studied in Paris, and who are, if anything, 
anti-French in spirit. Americans are will- 
ing to sacrifice logic for taste, the conven- 
tional effect for home comfort. This must 
be considered and provided for in our 
courses of instruction. The character and 
the emphasis, in buildings of this type, is 
so different from that of the French or 
classic spirit, that it requires a somewhat 
different training, and either special depart- 
ments must be organized in our schools, or 
else our old departments of design greatly 
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broadened. It is not to the discredit of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts to say that the Ameri- 
can decorator and landscape gardener has 
sometimes been called in to modify the 
work of the man who has studied in Paris, 
to make it attractive from the American 
point of view. But it will be greatly to our 
discredit in the future if the same can be 
said of American schools. No matter how 
well trained a man may be in classical work, 
he is not a rounded American architect if 
he has not the special taste and insight 
necessary to solve our American problems 
in a sympathetic spirit. 

Another complication we must master is 
that resulting from the four-year system of 
our American universities. In _ other 
branches of study, the scheme of fixing the 
length of a college course and the standard 
to be reached seems to work fairly well; 
but in architecture, where talent, tempera- 
ment, and speed of work, vary so greatly, 
the fixing of both elements seems unwise. 
If we fixed the standard, allowing and en- 
couraging a man to take the time required 
according to his personal ability, the re- 
sults would probably be much better. In 
the French schools the time is not con- 
sidered except that the student is obliged 
to leave the school when he has reached the 
age of thirty. Fixing both time and stand- 
ard means lowering the standard to a little 
below the average ability. The rapid 
worker is held back, the slow man (often 
the best) pushed ahead too fast, in order 
to avoid the odium of not “being graduated 
with his class.” Fixed schedules make it 
difficult to so arrange the problems for the 
different classes that the dates for the final 
renderings shall not coincide. It is most 
important to have the work so distributed 
that the men can work for each other. 
“Niggering,” within certain limitations, 
is excellent training for the younger men, 
and the advice and help they get in return 
from the anciens is of the greatest value 
as supplementing the more general criti- 
cism of the instructors. 
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The atmosphere and conventions of the 
studios and the art schools, much more 
sympathetic for the designer than the 
spirit of the laboratory or the engineering 
draughting-room, must be discriminatingly 
introduced. One of the most difficult prob- 
lems, which we can only touch upon in this 
article, is the organization of courses in 
engineering, science, and history, and in 
painting, drawing, and modeling, so that 
there may be true coédrdination with the 
work in design, thus making the study of 
architecture a well-conceived whole. How 
complicated a question this is, only those 
who have tried to solve it can understand. 
In this field it is hardly fair to expect our 
French patrons to help us very much. 

When our American universities can 
require special examinations for entrance 
to their architectural courses, throwing 
upon suitable preparatory schools some of 
the preliminary work, much time and 
energy will be saved for higher work, and 
men in no way qualified or talented to be 
architects will not so often burden our 
overworked patrons. It is only fair to our 
schools to say that we attempt to do in 
four years (about 180 days a year actual 
time), all the work of the French prepara- 
tory atelier and all the work leading up to 
the Diplome, which takes the average 
Frenchman about six years to accomplish. 
And during our four years’ college course, 
we attempt to give a man a practical educa- 
tion, some culture, and time for “college 
activities” as well. 

Hard work, experience, and time will 
solve our difficulties. When our schools 
have been established, not one generation 
but several, we shall have evolved a system 
just as expressive of our conditions, just as 
true to America, and just as valuable to 
our civilization as the Ecole is for France. 
Our American lack of traditions and con- 
tinuity of conditions, our cosmopolitan 
population, our varied climates, and our 
new and complicated problems, make our 
work all the more difficult. Notwithstand- 
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ing these handicaps, our school work al- 
ready compares remarkably well with the 
French, which is the best in the world. 
When this hideous war is over, and our 
patrons are no longer obliged to employ 
their exceptional ability in war, we shall 
welcome them back to our institutions 
where they are so much needed, with a new 
appreciation of their contribution. Then, 
under their leadership, let us continue to 
absorb and adapt the French system, with- 
out, however, allowing ourselves to be 
hypnotized by the prestige of any school, 
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or by the works of any one period. We 
must resolutely exclude the inappropriate 
and assimilate with discretion, paying 
more attention to the effect on the stu- 
dents’ work years hence than to the results 
of the present. The writer believes that 
just critics, when all is considered, will 
agree that the work of our American schools 
is creditable, that we are aiming in the 
right direction, and that our progress is as 
rapid as circumstances and a conservative 
policy permit. 
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KENMORE 


Early Architecture of the Valley of the 


Rappahannock: Kenmore 
By FRANK CONGER BALDWIN (F) 


N order fully to appreciate the charm 
of the examples still extant of the 
domestic architecture of the early 

settlers of Virginia, our imaginations should 
indulge in a fancied flight over a span of 
two centuries or more. We should re- 
people the shores of the three great water- 
ways, the James, the York and the Rappa- 
hannock Rivers, and reconstruct the do- 
mestic life of those daring English adven- 
turers who set up in the wilderness of 
Virginia a civilization and a social system 
possessing many of the characteristics of the 
baronies of the mother country. We shoul< 
also understand something of the curious 
inconsistencies which prevailed during the 
early struggles of the colony; the mingling 
of pomp and ceremony with simplicity of 
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living; the contrast of luxury with pioneer 
hardships. A conception of these and many 
other aspects is essential if we would under- 
stand the forces which guided the hands of 
the designers of the domestic buildings of 
those early times, and such a conception 
could only be acquired after a careful study 
of the existing historical records of the 
building and growth of the colony. 

It is not the purpose of this series of 
articles to review American history, even 
briefly, nor is it intended to describe the 
greater houses, such as Brandon and West- 
over, on the James River, whose stories 
have been so often and so well told by 
others. There are, however, lesser houses 
than these, of lesser architectural and his- 
toric interest, perhaps, which possess such 
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merit and tell, in their own way, of so much 
of bygone days and ways, that they are 
worthy of more than a passing note. It is 
with these heritages that the present series 
of articles will concern itself. In present- 
ing the brief records of these houses, no 
attempt will be made to arrange the story 
in the chronological order of their construc- 
tion. 


KENMORE 


Colonel Fielding Lewis, who was twice 
married, first, in 1724, to Katherine Wash- 
ington, a cousin of George Washington, and 
the second time to Washington’s sister, 
Betty, was a man of prominence and 
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wealth in Fredericksburg, Virginia. He 
was a magistrate and a member of the 
House of Burgesses, and, during the 
Revolutionary War, conducted a factory 
for the manufacture of firearms and gun- 
powder. 

In 1752, Fielding Lewis acquired, by 
deed from Richard Wyatt Royston, “all 
that tract or parcel of land situate, lying 
and being in the County of Spotsylvania 
and Parish of St. George, joyning to the 
town of Fredericksburg, containing by a 
survey made the twenty-six day of 
February, 1752, by George Washington, 
eight hundred and sixty-one acres, be the 
same more or less,—.” That portion of 
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this tract of land upon which the residence 
known as Kenmore was built and _ still 
stands is now within the corporate limits 
of Fredericksburg. 

The exact date of the erection of Ken- 
more is a little uncertain; but we learn from 
traditions preserved by descendants of 
Fielding Lewis who still live in Fredericks- 
burg that he had some difficulty in 
persuading the attractive Betty, then but 
seventeen years of age, to cast her lot with 
a suitor so much her senior, and it is hinted 
that the promise of the stately home had 
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much to do with overcoming her objection. 
Whether or not there was any reluctance 
on her part, the marriage took place in 
October, 1749, and the maiden must have 
had faith, for it is not likely that the build- 
ing was commenced until at least three 
years later, when Colonel Lewis acquired 
title to the land on which it stands. 

The story of Kenmore is closely inter- 
woven with the story of the quaint little 
wooden cottage, known as the Mary 
Washington House, which was built upon 
the same tract of land, but a short distance 
away from Kenmore, and which is now 
owned and guarded by the Society for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities. 
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The following extract from a letter 
written by Judge Alvin T. Embrey, a 
prominent and able lawyer of Fredericks- 
burg, is of interest: “I do not know when 
the Mary Washington House or Kenmore 
were constructed. I have an idea, however, 
that shortly after his purchase of the land 
in 1752 Fielding Lewis built and lived in 


and Kenmore, I have read, though I can- 
not at present locate the source, that 
shortly preceding the Revolution, General 
Washington came to Fredericksburg to 
visit his mother, Mary Washington, and 
did visit her at her then residence, which ts 
now known as the Colbert Farm, and is 
situated in Stafford County, Virginia, just 
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the Mary Washington House, and probably 
continued to live there until about the 
time of, or shortly after, his marriage with 
Betty Washington, his second wife, about 
which time Kenmore was built, and that 
he then left the Mary Washington House 
and removed to and occupied the more pre- 
tentious Kenmore. Recurring for a 
moment to the Mary Washington House 


across the river from the Steamboat Wharf; 
that on this visit General Washington ex- 
pressed to his mother his anxiety concern- 
ing her safety, in the troubled conditions 
of the country, and that he persuaded 
her to come to Fredericksburg, and that 
she did come to Fredericksburg, and then 
and thereafter, until her death, occupied 
the Mary Washington House referred to.” 
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While it is a well-established fact that 
Mary Washington lived in the house which 
bears her name, up to the time of her death, 
her demise actually took place at Ken- 
more, where, she was probably paying a 
short visit to her daughter. 

Perhaps there is little in the design or the 
detail of the exterior of Kenmore that 
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of doorways, paneling, stair newel and 
balustrade, possesses an exquisite refine- 
ment of detail, and the only jarring note is 
found in the pointed plaster arches which 
are seen on either side of the fireplaces in 
the drawing-room and salon. It is a pleas- 
ure to learn that these arches were not 
a part of the original design, but were 
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could make an appeal to the imagination; 
but it can at least be said that it has a cer- 
tain dignity of simplicity, coupled with a 
sturdy honesty of purpose. The exterior 
walls are two feet thick, and, to the eye 
which is accustomed to the construction 
drawings of our modern houses, the plan of 
Kenmore appears, on this account, to be 
quite out of scale. The interior woodwork 
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built by a subsequent owner in the latter 
part of the last century. 

Kenmore’s chief interest, however, lies 
in the part which it played in the life of the 
family of the father of our country, and 
the further fact that Washington himself 
suggested the design and directed the exe- 
cution of a portion, if not all, of the very 
elaborate ornamental ceilings and over- 
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mantels which are still carefully preserved. 
It is known that the panel over the mantel 
in the salon, illustrating A:sop’s Fables, 
was designed by Washington. The elabo- 
rateness of the conception and the delicacy 
of the detail of this ornamental plaster- 
work are almost, if not quite, unique in 
American architecture of that period, and 
the work compares favorably with that 





and, among those who were brought to 
Fredericksburg, were the two to whom was 
assigned the task of making beautiful the 
ceilings of Kenmore. One of these artisans 
died while working at the ceiling, his life- 
less body being found prone upon the 
scaffolding. Some of the scattered Hessians 
settled or “squatted” upon the lands of 
John Marshall, who, it is said, even as 
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done at the same time in England and on 
the continent. 

It is authoritatively stated that this 
stucco work was modeled and applied by 
two Hessian soldiers captured at Trenton, 
and taken, with others of their comrades, 
to Montpelier, the home of James Madi- 
son, in Orange County, Virginia. Owing to 
a rumor that a raid was being planned, with 
the object of liberating the prisoners, they 
were scattered in groups about Virginia, 
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Chief Justice of the United States, was 
unable to get rid of them. They established 
a little colony in the section of Fauquier 
County, known as “Free State.” Recently 
a very old man from this colony visited 
Fredericksburg, and made the statement 
that his grandfather had told him that he 
worked upon the stucco work of Kenmore. 

As these workmen were among the 1,000 
Hessian soldiers who surrendered to Wash- 
ington at Trenton, December 26, 1776, and 
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as Colonel Lewis died October 19, 1781, we 
can approximate the time at which this 
ornamental work was done. 

By his will, Fielding Lewis devised to his 
wife, Betty, a life interest in Kenmore, and 
it later passed to his son John, and even- 
tually left the possession of the family. The 
property changed ownership a number of 
times after this, but it is interesting to 
note that when it was purchased, about 
1881, by William Key Howard, the plaster 
enrichments of the ceilings had suffered 
from age, misuse, and neglect, and were 
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sadly in need of repair. A son, William Key 
Howard, Jr., a lad in his teens, and some- 
what of an invalid, devoted himself to the 
work of restoration. He contrived a spe- 
cial portable scaffold, and, while his more 
vigorous boyhood companions were enjoy- 
ing their games out-of-doors, he lay upon 
his back days upon days and painstak- 
ingly reproduced and replaced the broken 
and missing bits of plaster ornament. The 
quality of the work of restoration merits a 
high tribute to the loving spirit and devo- 
tion of the young workman. 
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Education* 
By C. GRANT LA FARGE, (F) 


many and various; among them it 

would be hard to pick out one which 
might properly be called the most impor- 
tant. And yet, as I think of it, I am 
tempted to place our educational work 
first, if for no other reason than that it is 
so inclusive. 

This is not a comparison between the 
functions of one committee and those of 
others; it is a reflection upon what we mean 
by “education.” 

There is, of course, the direct and visible 
schooling, whereby our youngsters are pre- 
pared to take up their chosen profession, 
and about this one may be permitted to say 
a word—only a word—for it is not the 
province of my brief remarks to describe 
it, or to discuss educational methods. 

Nor need we inquire too closely into the 
exact share of the burden falling upon our 
official representatives in their capacity as 
a committee. We know of their advisory 
relations with schools and other societies. 
If the Beaux Arts Society, with the wonder- 
ful work it is doing, bulks large in the pic- 
ture as a sort of educational wheel-horse, 
our business is both to use it and to help it. 
It we find that the American Academy in 
Rome is offering to the pick of our young 
men graduating from the schools the 
equivalent of what France so famously 
gives to hers, we acclaim it. 

Whatever may be the agency, if only it 
be one through aid of which the product of 
our schools and offices may be heightened 
in quality and attainment, the duty of the 
Institute is to encourage; to strengthen 
where it can; to codrdinate with other 
agencies. 

I have said that we were concerned with 
those who pass through the training of 

*Address at Annual Banquet, December 4, 1914. 
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our schools and offices, themselves to be- 
come architects; but we may not stop here. 

Such architecture as we have in mind; 
such as should be the authentic, trium- 
phant record of a mighty people; such as 
past days have seen, is not, never was, 
never can be, the work of architects alone. 
They, unless they have at their side the 
painter and the sculptor, charged with the 
spirit of architecture and the knowledge 
of it; unless they know, in turn, how to 
work with these their fellows in the sister 
arts, may be but barren performers. So 
with the influences that surround the mak- 
ing of the sculptors and the painters, with 
all that side of education, we are also con- 
cerned, and derelict if we neglect it. 

And again, we may not stop here. For 
to build requires not only the conceptions 
of the architect, expressed by his drawings 
and his directions; the guidance of his skill 
and his experience; the influence of his 
energy, his diplomacy and his judgment; it 
requires hands and talents—no mean hands 
and talents, be assured—to execute. 

The craftsman, then, is our dependence, 
and unless he is, in his varying degree, an 
artist, with the artist’s love of his work and 
his understanding of it, unless his trained 
skill is such that the architect’s design is 
to him a very well-spring of ideas and 
orderly fancies—he is but a weak depend- 
ence, and his weakness becomes our weak- 
ness. In no part of the wide architectural 
field today is there greater need for educa- 
tional work than here, and it is work for 
the Institute. 

We sicken with dismay when we think 
of the havoc wrought by war upon the 
fairest monuments of France and Belgium. 
One hears conjectures as to the cost of 
“restoring” Rheims Cathedral. Restore 
it? How, in heaven’s name, can you restore 
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it? Who knows enough? Nobody! There 
isn’t an architect living who knows enough 
to rebuild a destroyed medieval church, 
with all the intricate and subtle refine- 
ments that were the very soul of its struc- 
ture. And if there were such a man, he 
still would be helpless, without the artists 
and the craftsmen who made of French 
cathedrals a true fairyland of expression. 

So much, then, for the schools and the 
offices, the studios and shops. But I think 
there is more yet to education. When we 
have trained our youths, each in his 
chosen calling, as well as we know how; 
started them, armed to the teeth, on their 
fight for a “place in the sun,” we have left 
to educate—the public and ourselves. 

Here, by a simple paraphrase, we may 
substitute humility for arrogance, by say- 
ing, not “The State, it is I,” but “The 
public, it is ourselves.” 

I mean that if we regard ourselves as a 
class apart, we injure any efforts we may 
strive to make for our own betterment or 
that of the community in which we live. 
And I submit that so long as we think of 
technical training as the sole, or even as 
the prime, requisite of our careers, we shall 
miss both the fulfilment of our highest duty 
as citizens, and our most splendid oppor- 
tunities. Opportunities, I go so far as to 
believe, not only to play our part as men, 
but to attain to our highest expression as 
architects. 

For the game that we must play is not 
the game of the draughting-board and its 
surrounding office; not the game of meet- 
ings and conventions and the making of 
rules—necessary as they are; it is not these 
alone—it is the great Game of Life. 

That we must specially equip ourselves 
for the special demands of our special place 
in that game, and to the highest possible 
point, is self-evident. But all that, after 
all, is only the,door through which we may 
enter into the wide arena of common 
endeavor toward a common end—the for- 
warding of our civilization. 
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It is not in isolation that we shall much 
contribute to this; it is not in academic 
preaching of standards of taste we neither 
fully comprehend nor strictly live up to; it 
is not in belaboring our fellow-citizens for 
their failure to recognize our distinguished 
excellence or lofty disinterestedness, while 
at the same time we exhibit narrow intel- 
lectual and esthetic crudities, and seem to 
stand confused between Canons of Ethics 
and Schedules of Charges. 

It is, I venture to assert, through realizing 
that our influence must depend upon our 
own development and the ripeness of our 
culture; upon our live enthusiasm for 
artistic truth, in its every manifestation, 
as against the complacent acceptance of 
convenient recipes upon a_ professional 
standard which means that we shall live 
cleanly our professional lives, because of 
our honorable pride in them, and hence 
shall not need to be dragooned into decency. 

So, as the architect becomes more and 
more a rounded human being, a man of 
parts, touching life in its manifold aspects, 
esthetic, industrial, civic, social, intellec- 
tual, political, will he, through the com- 
mon incidences of social contact, become 
more and more an influence. Having 
educated himself, he will be a part of the 
education of that public of which he is a 
part. 

And so will that service which is the 
greatest underlying idea of our Institute— 
that service which is the basis of all good 
citizenship—become, as he gives it in ever- 
increasing measure, more effective and 
better understood by his fellow men. 

I attempt, as you see, no formula; with 
the generality that “Education” means at 
least all this, I must content myself. 
While we stand at the threshold, let us 
learn something of what it means to be 
citizens, as well as something of what our 
profession will demand of us. And just as, 
throughout our lives, we must forever go 
on learning about our art, so also let us go 
on learning how to be men. 
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Housing and City Planning 


GEORGE B. FORD, Associate Epitor 


Tradition and City Development 
By H. V. Lancuester, F.R.I.B.A. 


It must not be forgotten that the outward and 
material appearance of a city is the natural outcome 
and expression of the life and ideas under which it 
has developed. The value of its traditions is conse- 
quently measurable by the value of the part it has 
taken in the history of human development. In 
appraising this value, we must beware of taking too 
narrow a view, of forming our opinions too closely 
on the ideals of the moment. Such ideals are per- 
petually re-constituting themselves, forming new 
combinations, by the advance and retirement of 
their leading components, as in a complex dance 
movement. Thus it is impossible at a given moment 
to place comparative values on the influences which 
have governed the form of this or that city, as we 
lack a reliable standard for our comparisons. Of 
course we all have our individual preferences, one 
for the acute mentality of the Greek, others for the 
dominant force of Rome, the vivid life of the 
middle ages—Le Roi Soleil, and perhaps even the 
despised “industrial age” may, in the future, take 
its turn in exercising the fascination of a period 
when ideas and methods differed from our own. 

Let us not forget those useful guides, the artists, 
pictorial and literary. The things which have 
inspired them, how varied and multifarious they 
are! From the subtle line of chiseled marble to the 
somber masses of smoke-blackened kilns; from the 
ordered beauty of the Italian Garden to the acci- 
dents of form and mass in warehouses, derricks and 
smoke-shafts. 

We have, and rightly, the feeling that we our- 
selves have something to say in the development of 
the city, that with the recognition of a higher sense 
of the value of communal life must come a more 
consistent and more definite manner for its expres- 
sion; but let us not, on the other hand, condemn 
without the most careful consideration the efforts 
which are perhaps a little too near us to have 
acquired the dignity of age, lest we fall into the hands 
of the fashion mongers, who are ever too ready to 
exploit the craving for novelty, and would persuade 
us that nothing can be so good as the method of 
the hour. 

The supply of really imaginative work is limited 
in any age, and most assuredly the present one 
cannot claim to be exceptionally prolific in this 
respect. It is, therefore, all the more important 
that the traditions both remote and compara- 


tively recent should be respected, and that nothing 
should be obliterated unless we are very sure that 
we can substitute something better. 


The City 


Seniores priores. Let us give the old city first 
place, and see what claims it has on us. Has it 
passed its zenith, or is it still approaching it, either 
by steady progression or after a series of fluctuations? 

No historial detail should escape notice in our 
dealings with the city that lays claim to a past. In 
cases where no great development can be antici- 
pated, the obvious course is to maintain the exist- 
ing character in so far as it is compatible with 
modern modes of life. We may not sacrifice the 
health or legitimate needs of the citizen in the 
interests of archeology, but the conflict between 
the two is far less acute than many are apt to 
imagine. Far more often the conflict is between 
defective taste and the claims of the past than 
between these and any actually genuine social 
demands. 

In the city which has come down to us as a 
heritage from our ancestors without material 
increase in size, our main duty is to be assured that 
the inevitable additions and modifications shall 
affect its character as little as possible. 

With the old city which is developing, the prob- 
lem is more complex. It will probably present 
features belonging to different stages of its develop- 
ment, which, while imperfectly harmonized, never- 
theless have a value in marking the phases of 
growth, and we shall be compelled to strike a balance 
between their claim and those of modern require- 
ments, if we are to secure a consistent harmony 
throughout. 

There are in all old established centers a few 
features or structures which will be regarded as 
inviolate; but there are many more which it may be 
highly desirable to retain, subject to the proviso 
that their retention does not militate too greatly 
against the convenience or amenity of the city as a 
whole. 

Again, the city being the result of this series of 
phases of development, the question arises: Is it 
not the natural thing to go to work independently 
of the past, and add yet another phase based on the 
exact requirements of our own day? Such a course 
looks so logical and simple that it seems almost a 
pity to have to refuse its acceptance. These exact 
requirements, are, however, a fiction, all require- 
ments being in small measure material, and in far 
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larger measure psychological, and this latter factor 
would be, in the ideal community, largely influenced 
by continuity of tradition. 

As an example of what this means, the following 
note on Antwerp, written in 1913, may be of service: 

“A relatively small area in the center of Antwerp 
has retained, to a marked extent, its medieval 
character, and this is due to the careful attention 
which the municipal authority has devoted to the 
preservation of all contributing to this effect. 

“This area gradually merges into a much larger 
one encircling it, in which the treatment of streets 
and buildings is based on French methods, and 
these, with their dignity of conception and broad 
treatment of effects, have dominated the develop- 
ment of Antwerp as far as the lines of fortification— 
the space which has proved adequate to the needs 
of the city up to a recent date. 

“Now, however, that Antwerp is outgrowing this 
area, the problem that confronts its citizens is a 
complex one. 

“In conflict with the impressive character of 
the French type of lay-out, is the newer school of 
designers, who point out the unsuitability of this 
treatment to the domestic demands of the average 
resident. The dignity of the spacious boulevard 
and monumental public building is neutralized if 
the blocks of residences are not grouped in large 
masses symmetrically designed; but such groups 
of lofty buildings, packed closely together, are at 
variance with the legitimate and wise demand of 
the public for a more open treatment, with houses 
of a less height and having a fair allowance of open 
space around them. For this reason, it is clear that 
the scale of residential streets should be reduced to 
one proportionate to the houses they serve, while 
the spacious character of the existing main avenues 
of Antwerp should be maintained in new extensions 
only to such an extent as will secure the necessary 
harmony of effect between the new districts and 
the present city. 

“In laying out extensions, one may not suddenly 
break away from the character of the areas adjoin- 
ing them; and if, as in the present case, the demands 
are undergoing modification, every precaution must 
be taken to graduate the mode of development so 
that the typical character of the one area flows 
gradually and imperceptibly into that of the other. 

“It is recognized that gardens are more valuable 
than streets, and, assuming the amount of building 
to be fixed, it is obviously better to economize in 
roads to the advantage of public and private gar- 
dens, provided that all possible traffic needs are 
adequately met. 

“Naturally, in an expanding city, traffic will 
increase; and therefore, in spite of what has been 
said, there still remains the necessity for a frame- 
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work, as it were, of wide avenues running radially 
outward; and these will, in this case, materially 
assist in forming a link between the scale of the 
existing boulevards and the inevitably smaller scale 
of the suburban areas. 

“On these avenues, an effort should be made to 
regulate buildings so that each block forms a 
coherent design, as the juxtaposition of independent 
facades is destructive to the effect of these formal 
routes. 

“In the minor roads, more freedom can be given, 
but it will be best if groups of three or more houses 
can be erected from one design. 

“If too many are placed together, there is a diffi- 
culty in providing reasonable gardens, and a ten- 
dency to shut off sun and air; while, if the houses are 
all detached, or in pairs, there is a tendency that 
the lines will be so broken up as to lose all effect of 
order and dignity.” 

English Cities 

In our English cities, with but a few exceptions, 
the traditional architecture of the general mass of 
domestic building to which we attach importance 
belongs to the Georgian era. 

In a few towns, such as Oxford, Wells, and Ches- 
ter, there is a large proportion of earlier work, and 
in some of our larger cities, such as Glasgow, a 
valuable contribution from the middle period of 
the nineteenth century. But later than this, despite 
a few examples of distinction, there is little worthy 
of consideration as setting a keynote for future 
development. 

In former days, when travel was less universal 
and the builder was little influenced by work out- 
side his own town, it was only natural that the style 
of building should develop progressively and grad- 
ually from one manner to the next. Now that 
these conditions are changed, there is a much 
greater liability to a breaking down of these tradi- 
tions and the importation of exotic methods. 

Again, economic factors have come into play 
tending to a similar result. There have been several 
crises in the past even more definitely marked than 
the one through which we are now passing, though 
none can be said to have affected the country as a 
whole to the same extent. 

Up to the advent of cheap transport, all areas 
where stone was good and plentiful maintained a 
gradual and continuous building development from 
one style toward another; but elsewhere there was 
an entire change of method when brick took the 
place of timber. The type of building suited tothe 
needs of today is much closer to that of the eigh- 
teenth century than this was to the timber construc- 
tion of the middle ages. 

Again, the introduction of, first Roman and 
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then Portland cement, due to its efficiency in resist- 
ing driving wet, while affecting structural methods 
but little, had a strong influence on the ideals of 
architectural effect. 

Now one of our chief difficulties lies in the fact 
that transportation facilities have changed the 
natural building materials in many districts. We 
cannot afford to disregard the economic aspect of 
building. In most cases we are pledged to give the 
maximum convenience within our means, using 
brick where we should formerly have employed 
stone and other substitutions of a like character. 
As each material demands appropriate treatment, 
this adds a further difficulty to the task of harmoniz- 
ing the old with the new; yet, with study and care 
a great deal can be done in the way of reconciling 
the general forms and color schemes even where 
different materials have to be used. 

In the present day, the purpose of artistic expres- 
sion takes but a small place in the interests of the 
community. To many this may be an unpalatable 
fact, but it is none the less true. The exceptional 
advances made of late in the application of scientific 
knowledge to material requirements must be paid 
for, and part of the price appears to be a certain 
degree of stagnation in other fields of human activ- 
ity, more especially in those arts having form and 
space as their basis. It is therefore all the more 
important that we should endeavor to maintain 
and pass on the tradition of periods more expert in 
these methods of expression than our own, awaiting 
patiently from generation to generation the time 
when the inevitable turn of the wheel will bring 
these activities once more into a prominent place 
in the human economy. 

So far I have dealt mainly with building, and 
have, I hope, made clear my reasons for believing 
that any attempt widely departing from local 
traditions is unlikely to be satisfactory; but the art 
of civic development comprises many other things 
besides the buildings themselves. There is the 
framing up, as it were, and here we have again the 
task of reconciling new requirements with old, in a 
more accentuated form, probably, than in the case 
of the structures themselves. 

The dignified terrace, considerable in its mass, 
is no longer required; the large suburban mansion 
is rarely now demanded; the serried ranks of small 
houses are waning in popularity, and the whole 
tendency is toward houses of small or moderate size, 
either detached or in small groups. 

Even our churches, schools, and other public 
buildings tend toward a more subdued and unpre- 
tentious manner of design. 

As the result of this modification in our demands, 
the extensions to our cities usually assume a more 
rural aspect than anyone would have regarded as 


possible some thirty or forty years ago. Bedford 
Park, Chiswick, was perhaps the earliest example 
of this type of suburb, and it stood alone for a 
number of years. What tradition finds its way into 
estates laid out on these lines is less the tradition 
which used to associate itself in our minds with the 
great city than that belonging to the village or small 
country town. 

The modern ideal is, in fact, that suburbs should 
take the form of a series of villages rather than 
stretches of building. The natural grouping around 
suburban railway stations supports such a method, 
with the result that the outskirts of the city cease 
to convey the impression that they are parts of a 
whole, and might, for all one can see at any one 
point, be five, ten or one hundred miles away from 
the center. 

On many grounds, it may be contended that this 
is not undesirable. To many in our own country 
the big town is unpleasantly oppressive, and, were 
it not for the exigencies of a livelihood, they would 
not dream of joining themselves to such a vast 
community, and would prefer to belong to a smaller 
one, such as the garden suburb simulates. The 
very large community advantages only a few of its 
members whose faculties are highly cultivated in 
some special direction. In this respect it is an 
essential part of the national economy, but its 
existence levies a heavy tax on the rank and file 
among its citizens. 

Again it may be argued that many of our larger 
towns have ceased to possess a definite and individ- 
ual character for so long a time that they are now a 
hopeless agglomeration of conflicting elements 
which could never be brought together into a 
homogenous whole. The center will probably be 
eighteenth century cut to rags by rebuilding at 
various more recent dates; then we get compo 
terraces and semi-detached villas of early Victorian 
days, not without a certain dignity, but rather dull 
and monotonous. Outside these the red brick villas, 
tile and timber gables and examples of the half- 
dozen fashions which followed each other in quick 
succession during the later years of the nineteenth 
century; the larger houses in their own gardens, the 
smaller in long rows, with perhaps Bath stone bay- 
windows and fern-leaf capitals, but both large and 
small with the inevitable dwarf wall and cast-iron 
railing along the street. 

If this is our town, what, it may be said, is the 
use of considering it as a whole. It is not a whole, 
but merely a series of discordant parts; therefore, 
rather let us ignore it as far as is possible, and go 
our own way in the future and look at the other 
side. The largest cities of a couple of centuries 
ago could be felt and realized in their entirety, while 
many, from some favorable point, could even be 
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viewed as a whole, while to this day there are some 
of which the general character can be grasped from 
some neighboring eminence. These, it may be 
admitted, are the exceptions, and the usual manner 
in which we comprehend the character of a large 
town is by a succession of impressions as we pass 
from one point to another. These impressions being 
successive, it follows that under ideal conditions 
they should lead up to and reinforce each other, 
like the passages in a musical composition. 

First, let us consider how and when we are likely 
to receive these impressions. Normally, they would 
be during our approach to or departure from some 
point near the center; in the first case, there would 
be a gradual transition from natural beauty to 
formal dignity; in the other, the order would be 
reversed. 

When I speak of a gradual transition, I do not 
mean it to be inferred that we may not, from point 
to point vary the effects toward formal art or freer 
nature. We may reach a subsidiary center with 
formal layout and afterward return to a looser and 
more open type of plan; but, as we pass inward, each 
culminating point should transcend the preceding 
one in respect of importance and dignity, while in 
the outward course the domination of natural 
beauty should become more marked at each inter- 
mediate point. 


Railways and Roads 


In the railway approaches to a city, such effects 
as these are attainable only to a modified extent 
and more or less accidentally; as we have never 
assumed the railways to be an integral part of our 
civic scheme and have allowed them to develop on 
absolutely independent lines, to the detriment of 
all other interests. Our main roads were almost 
forgotten as means of transit, but now that they are 
once more coming into their own, through the 
acceleration of vehicular traffic, their importance 
is correspondingly increased. 

With the railways but little can be done, yet 
there is much which we ought to take in hand in 
amending and beautifying our road approaches. 
Before the advent of the railways, a fine tradition 
had been established in respect to main roads, as 
witness the great boulevard through Islington and 
Marylebone, and it is for us to take up this tradition 
where it was dropped and develop it on the basis of 
our own requirements. In so doing, a number of 
difficulties face us, the most serious being the link- 
ing up of our new developments with the older ones 
of the ante-railway period. As far as traffic require- 
ments are concerned, this is a mere matter of prac- 
tical economics, difficult enough to handle, maybe, 
but simpler than that of bringing these two sections 
of our city into artistic unity. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


The railway era exhibits not only a marked 
reduction in the spaciousness of main roads, but 
also a change in the mode of their utilization. From 
this time dates the idea of the main road as a shop- 
ping center. Prior to this, the great through road 
and the shopping centers were not necessarily identi- 
cal. Now once again similar conditions have 
returned; but in the intermediate period, the 
main road losing the bulk of its through traffic while 
still retaining some of its traditional importance, 
and becoming a kind of elongated market, so that 
by this time we have come to consider the impor- 
tant thoroughfare as a shopping street. 

In actuality, the demands of the thoroughfare 
and the marketing area are utterly different, and 
no attempt should be made to combine them. The 
main road into a large town, if adequate to present 
and future needs, is too wide to make a good shop- 
ping street, and at many points too remote from the 
more populous areas to demand shop frontages. 

However, nearly all our main roads during the 
railway era developed as shopping streets; rather 
too wide for these, but at the same time not wide 
enough for the through route now demanded. 

We have to break through this zone somewhere, 
and the question now before us is how this is to be 
done. As a rule, financial considerations preclude 
drastic widenings, while the disorganization of 
business would be enormous. Probably the best 
solution is to seek alternative routes, to improve 
these, and endeavor to separate the long distance 
from the local traffic, as has been in some measure 
suggested in the proposals of the London Traffic 
Branch of the Board of Trade. 

The use of two roads instead of one is not a per- 
fect solution esthetically, but it is improbable that 
economic considerations would allow of one more 
satisfactory from this point of view. 

There is another aspect of the problem. An 
important route demands a certain firmness of 
definition and formality. If we seek for the tradi- 
tional method, we find lines of building continuing 
in well-proportioned masses on either side of the 
wide road. We ourselves have rarely any use for 
blocks on this scale, and demand that dwellings 
shall be spread out over a much larger area of land. 
Our buildings are therefore relatively ineffective, and 
are not to be relied on as an enhancement to the 
dignity of the thoroughfare. What can be sub- 
stituted? We must have trees; a fine avenue (double 
rows on each side, if possible) is almost as impressive 
and dignified as the massive terraces of former 
years, and the farther we go from the city center the 
more appropriate these avenues become. I do not 
think they should be quite continuous, as this 
would be somewhat monotonous in effect. Where 
justifiable, a group of buildings of suitable mass and 
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scale should strike the eye, and the proximity of 
water or hills should be taken advantage of to pro- 
vide variety of outlook. 

The most attractive portions of a railway journey 
are found where a viaduct crosses a valley, or where 
the line skirts a hillside overlooking a plain. With 
our road, we can rarely depart much from the 
general level of the ground, but still opportu- 
nities may occur to follow the line of a river, or to 
skirt high ground possessing an open outlook on 
one side. 

We have now some idea of the general framework 
of our city, the center, the earlier developments, 
the later and generally less satisfactory ones, and 
the programme for the future; we have a rough 
notion of how these sections or zones may be linked 
up together, and of the modifications desirable in 
order to bring them into harmonious relationship 
with each other. You will have grasped that a 
study of the traditions is essential to a successful 
solution of such a problem. 

There are, however, other types of tradition to 
be considered. So far we have disregarded all but 
those arising from the home and its surroundings. 
There are, if we may so call them, the traditions of 
business, of employment, of worship, education, 
recreation, all demanding appropriate expression in 
buildings and their environment. 

Some of these traditions are esthetically antago- 
nistic, in that they have a basis of sentiment which is 
independent of any dominating unity of artistic 
expression. 

A most obvious example is the maintenance of 
the Gothic manner as appropriate to religious pur- 
poses while it has been abandoned in the case of 
other forms of activity. I presume that, in the 
absence of a strong feeling for architectural form, we 
have come to regard a continuation of the medieval 
type of religious building as the best means of 
enforcing the ecclesiastical claims to unbroken 
apostolic succession. 

This aspect is somewhat outside our scope, but 
the material results conduce to an effect of isolation 
in this class of building fatal to a consistent and 
logically harmonious relation between the church 
and the other component parts of the city. It is, 
in its way, rather expressive of the abnormal 
detachment of religion from the general mass of 
human interests; but as an ideal, the one is as 
undesirable as the other, and equally a falsification 
of the principles of social life. 

We must, however, stop at this point; though it 
is curious to note that nearly every investigation of 
the principles of civic design brings us ultimately 


face to face with some aspect of our social life, and 
challenges its methods in one direction or another. 

It seems impossible to consider traditions in 
form and structure without being impelled to dig 
under these to find why such particular forms and 
structures have secured adoption, and this brings 
in the whole social history of the human race, a sub- 
ject which is obviously far outside the range of a 
brief paper such as this. 

I quoted the church as a somewhat extreme, to 
my mind unnecessarily extreme, example of a 
building expressing, by means of tradition, a speci- 
fic purpose; but all buildings ought to express pur- 
pose, to some extent by means of traditional forms, 
though mainly by the esthetically logical develop- 
ment of their practical requirements. 

Our city is, therefore, composed of a variety of 
buildings expressing their differences, but held 
together by the thread of tradition in architectural 
expression; much in the same way the actual masses 
of these groups, maybe somewhat discordant in 
their mode of expression, can be unified by lines 
and masses of trees, linking them together and dis- 
guising or softening their discordancies. 


A Course at the University of 
Pennsylvania 


A course in housing and town planning has been 
organized in connection with the summer school of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and will be given by 
the following: Mr. Carol Aronovici, Ph.D.; Mr. 
Bernard J. Newman, Secretary of the Philadelphia 
Housing Commission; Mr. B. Antrim Haldeman, 
engineer in charge of city-planning work in Phila- 
delphia; Professor James P. Lichtenberger of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The course is intended for housing inspectors, 
students of housing problems, town-planning com- 
missioners, and other persons interested in housing 
and town-planning work. 

The course will consist of a series of lectures on 
the influence of bad housing upon the individual, 
methods of housing reform through legislation and 
municipal control, and the development of com- 
munity planning, as an ally of housing reform. 

Dr. Aronovici will give a course on the economics 
of housing and town planning, and will conduct 
laboratories and discussions throughout the city 
of Philadelphia and the suburbs, as well as more 
distant communities, with a view to familiarizing 
students with the actual work. 

The course will begin the first week of July and 
will continue for six weeks. 
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Purchased by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, in 1914 
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improvised bridge constructed on a row of barges. 
of American Art, 1914. 


PROCESSION OF THE REDENTORE, THE ANNUAL RELIGIOUS PROCESSION WHICH MARCHES FROM St. Mark’s 
TO THE CHURCH ON THE GuipEcca.—By 


Painted from a palace on the Grand Canal, giving 
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Grace Ravlin. 


a view of the procession as it crossed the Canal over an 
resented to the Art Institute of Chicago by the Friends 


The Twenty-eighth Chicago Architectural Exhibition 


The Annual Exhibition of 1915, held jointly by 
the Chicago Architectural Club, the Illinois Chapter 
American Institute of Architects, and the IIlinois 
Society of Architects, will take place in the Art 
Institute of Chicago, April 8-28 next. Exhibits will 
be received up to March 19, next. Full particulars 
may be obtained from R. C. Llewellyn, 38 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 


The Illinois Chapter has established a Gold 
Medal of Honor, open to competition by archi- 
tects maintaining an office in the State of Illinois, 
the jury to consist of the Presidents of the 
Chicago Architectural Club and the Illinois 
Chapter and five architects to be appointed by 
the Chapter. 
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Mural Painting in America. By Edwin 
H. Blashfield. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 1913. $2 net. 

Mr. Blashfield’s Scammon Lectures upon Mural 
Painting, greatly enlarged, now published in book 
form, should be in the hands of every city ortown 
official in America, and upon the shelves of every 
school library, for a more sane, catholic, and con- 
vincing series of talks has never been given; sane 
because they are uncontroversial but enlightening; 
catholic because they descend to no petty compari- 
sons and equally acknowledge the power of fanat- 
icism and the restraint of knowledge; convincing 
because they so exhaustively cover the field that the 
weeds of criticism have no soil in which to flourish. 
These lectures are fourteen in number. The first, 
upon “The Importance of Decoration” is a well- 
established, incontrovertible brief for the subject. 
The next five deal with the harmony of relations of 
the different types of men who have control of the 
work—trustees and legislators, private patrons, 
architects, sculptors, and painters,—and there is no 
phase of the subject which is not touched with a 
firm and kindly hand. These five chapters could be 
taken as a basis for intelligent action. 

The seventh chapter is upon significance in 
mural painting, and is an admirable antidote to the 
cry against “literary” art, and for agreeable repre- 
sentation or convention devoid of other interest. It 
recalls the remark once made by a keen observer; 
“These artists are extraordinary beings; they create 
works of the kind which please themselves, and are 
disappointed, to say the least, that their public is 
not equally pleased.” Mr. Blashfield’s chapter 
upon “Significance” shows clearly the factors in 
common between the artist and the majority of his 
public. 

Chapter eight is upon “Fundamental Education 
in Art,” and lays stress upon the admiration, emula- 
tion, and even adoration of a pupil for his master as 
being healthy, and not puerile and merely imitative, 
and as necessary for good training. No strong man 
can be merely imitative; but, unless he has had the 
enthusiasm of delight in past achievements, he has 
failed to focus the control of his powers. 

Chapter nine is upon the “Importance of Cul- 
ture.” Every master’s work testifies to that fact. 
From lack of it, Franz Hals, master of technique, of 
color, of tone, falls short in his appeal. 

The last chapters interestingly discuss the possi- 
bilities of an American style, and the influence of the 
past and of the present upon it. A style is an elusive 
thing in the making. It is its apogee only that is 


definite. Its boundaries narrow or enlarge at will, 
and it is impossible to evade it. The very versatile, 
multiple character of American art is already the 
kaleidoscopic style of America of today, consistently 
assimilative, imitative, acquisitive. As we change 
and become more compact, more equal in our tastes 
and in their expression, so our style will crystallize. 
At all events, Mr. Blashfield recognizes that any 
work worth perpetuating must be the result of con- 
stant and serious labor, and not an apotheosis of the 
sketch; that art is constructive, in conception, in 
expression, in technique; that it must have its theme, 
its development, and its details in sequence, and its 
complete success requires all three; that the mutual 
relation of these elements demands serious study, 
and that if any one of these is neglected there is a 
flaw apparent, such a flaw as even Puvis de Cha- 
vannes permitted in the borders to his decorations 
upon the walls at Amiens. 
C. Howarp WaLKER (F) 


Abroad and At Home. By Julian Street. 
Illustrated by Wallace Morgan. The Century 
Co., New York. $2.50. 

“Abroad and at Home,” written by Julian Street, 
and sympathetically illustrated by Wallace Morgan, 
is the log of a Pullman car cruise from New York to 
San Francisco, with frequent stops at middle western 
and far western ports. The purpose of the book was 
doubtless to entertain, and the effort was successful, 
for even the statistics are so engagingly introduced 
that they read like fiction. The reader becomes 
acquainted with club life in our prosperous Middle 
West cities, and is offered a peep into the several 
brands of cordial hospitality for which certain sec- 
tions of our country are famous. Industries and art 
are freely touched upon and quite as frankly com- 
mented upon, and, for the most part, one receives the 
impression that two inquisitive and enthusiastic 
young men are having the time of their lives, not 
exactly seeing America first, because they have both 
traveled extensively in other countries, but certainly 
seeing America first in the sense that they are seeing 
it long before hundreds of thousands of their com- 
patriots have seen it. As a kind of improved Bae- 
decker, the book ought to have a vogue, for it is 
filled with at least fifty-seven varieties of information 
about each place visited. When one first takes up 
the book, and is carried along by a certain whimsical 
narration in which fact and fancy are freely mixed, 
one is not entirely prepared to find, as one eventually 
does, that Mr. Street has ideas which we architects 
would very much like to have spread broadcast 
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throughout the land. An example is his brief but 
enthusiastic tribute to the City Plan of Cleveland, 
which in part is as follows: 

“I will venture the prophecy that, when the 
Cleveland Plan is a little farther advanced, so that 
the eye can realize the amazing splendor of the thing, 
as it will ultimately be, there will be no one left in 
Cleveland to convert. It is a fine and unusual thing 
in itself for an American city to be planning its 
own beauty fifty years ahead. Cleveland is almost 
un-American in that! But when the work is done— 
yes, and before it is done—this single great improve- 
ment will have transformed Cleveland from an 
ordinary-looking city to one of great distinction.” 

And later, when the author takes his literary hat 
off to Mr. William B. Ittner, of St. Louis, and the 
superb examples of his genius, as evidenced in the 
schools of that city, he pays tribute to the whole 
profession of architecture as well. It will pay one to 
read this book even if only to have a thrill or two 
over the things that are happening in various parts 
of the country, and a pang or two because there is so 
much that ought to happen. When Mr. Street took 
up his pen and rode westward, the thing farthest 
from his mind was, doubtless, any thought that archi- 
tects would applaud his comments concerning their 
work and their aspirations. Their applause is, how- 
ever, sincerely and heartily given, and they regret 
that his observations anent the great need in many 
of our cities of taking stock for the future did not 
occupy a much larger portion of the book. 

When one reads of the pictures in the Albright 
Gallery of Buffalo, and the fine Freer collection in 
Detroit, one is not exactly expecting to learn about 
the much more subtile and difficult art of poker play- 
ing, as understood in Pike County, Missouri. It 
seems that the babies in that wonderful section cut 
their teeth on poker chips, and are taught the sig- 
nificance of a “full house” long before contempora- 
neous babies in other portions of the country know 
what an ordinary house is. The book is valuable to 
architects, just as Baedecker occasionally hints at 
dangerous regions in Sicily or in northern Africa, 
which the inexperienced traveler should shun. After 
reading the book, no architect, i. e., one having an 
average practice, would have the temerity to visit 
Pike County, Missouri, and the fact is lamentable 
because it appears that good architects are needed 
in that quarter more than any other thing. 

What I like most about the book is the way com- 
munities are rapped where they appear to deserve 
rapping, and praised just as frankly where they are 
pointing the way to a better and broader horizon. 
No one can accuse Mr. Street of being other than an 
impressionist who paints what he sees, whether beau- 
tiful or ugly, albeit the method is attractive enough to 
engage the attention of a large number of people. 
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We really ought to raise a special fund, and engage 
Mr. Street to visit all of our middle-size cities for the 
special purpose of gathering material for the use of 
our Committee on Public Information. Let him 
serve this repast to the American public, flavoring 
with sauces of poker, pretty girls, dissertations on the 
origin of gin rickeys and high balls, and a number of 
other ingredients such as he knows so well how to 
mix, and I believe the public would in time sit up, 
take notice, and finally teach its servants in legisla- 
tures and Congress how to acquire an intelligent atti- 
tude on matters concerning architecture and other 
branches of art.—ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE, (M). 


American Art Annual, Vol. XI. amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, New York City. $5. 


This last volume of the Annual contains the 
interesting story of the growth of the museum move- 
ment in America, and presents encouraging evidence 
of its strength and vitality. The reports, statistics, 
and accounts of the various activities of the museums 
and art societies throughout the country, together 
with the classified list of schools and courses, make 
the volume indispensable to the seeker of facts con- 
cerning art instruction and development in the 
United States. 


The History of the Dwelling-House, 


and Its Future. By Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son, Philadelphia, 1914, J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $1. 


This is an extremely interesting little volume, in 
which the development of the dwelling-house is 
recorded as a result of a study of unusual sources of 
data and information. Its gradual growth is traced 
from the most primitive forms, down through the 
periods of “The Old Hall” (Skali), from the ‘‘Hall’’ 
to the “House,” and thence to the “House of 
Today.” In the latter chapters, the writer discusses 
the organization and equipment of “The House 
That is to Be,” together with a chapter on “The 
Streets of the Future,” which offer many sugges- 
tions. 

To simply chronicle the physical changes in the 
structure of the house itself is one thing; to show the 
intimate relation between these physical changes 
and the forces producing them is another. This 
latter is the chief interest in the book. One cannot 
read the record of the many steps in the evolution of 
the house, from the tree houses of the tropics to the 
houses of today, without being impressed with the 
idea that architecture provides a most excellent 
illustration of how the forces which have worked for 
the evolution of the races have also been the prime 
factors in creating and forming their art. This 
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little history shows us clearly that, as soon as a 
group has developed sufficiently to recognize a 
need, there has immediately followed, in its archi- 
tecture, a group of forms which have more or less 
satisfied that need. 

The author has been happy in his choice of sub- 
ject, in desiring to express this idea; for in the 
building of the home the problems are of the sim- 
plest nature, and we are therefore not confused by 
the many complications found in tracing the devel- 
opment of forms elsewhere. 


News 


The Report of a German Commission 
upon the Destruction of Architec- 
tural Monuments in Belgium. 


February 14, 1915. 
To the Editor of the Journal: 

The Journal has published a number of reports 
and comments, emanating in the main from “‘Allied’’ 
sources, as to the destruction of historic monuments 
in France and Belgium. It seems to me proper, 
therefore, irrespective of my personal opinions or 
prejudices, to call your attention to an interesting 
report, as to Belgium, which appeared some time in 
December in the ‘“‘Norddeutsche Allegemeine 
Zeitung.” It was the result of a special investiga- 
tion made by Professor D. Clemen, of Bonn, who 
appears to be the Chairman of the Commission on 
Historic Monuments of the Rhine Provinces. 

The general conclusion of the statement is, 
“that nowhere on Belgian ground have irreplaceable 
architectural works been lost; that not a single one 
of the great monuments of Flemish or Brabant 
art has been wrecked, and that in all the monuments 
which have suffered from the war, the substance 
of the structure has been preserved. In not a single 
case will insuperable difficulties prevent a complete 
restoration, either from a technical or historical 
point of view.” 

The report goes on to say, in substance, “that 
in so far as concerns monuments damaged up to the 
month of November, temporary roofs had already 
been provided in many cases, windows boarded up, 
walls repaired and damaged vaults braced.” The 
writer says that “‘in only a very small part of the Bel- 
gian area did these destructions occur; along the 
Maas [Meuse], the road from Liége to Brussels, the 
battlefield around Antwerp, and the line of retreat of 
the allies going west. In all the rest of Belgium, so 
far as it is occupied by us, no important public 
monument has been seriously damaged up to the 
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It is well, also, that he has brought together in one 
small volume the history of the dwelling and his 
speculations upon its future, for if he had not, one 
might consider the latter chapters as in the nature 
of day-dreams. As it is, however, with the idea in 
our mind which results from reading the first part, 
that a recognized need has always found an expres- 
sion which satisfies that need, we are in a position 
to accept the idea that the houses we are building 
today may in future years seem no more than the 
expression of a very crude civilization. 

F, L. ACKERMAN (M), 


Notes 


present. Among the Belgian towns, Louvain, Mal- 
ines, Spier, and Dinant have relatively suffered most. 
In Louvain the conflagration which devastated the 
narrow stretch from the center of the town to the 
station and which contained barely a sixth part of 
the whole town, did attack the Gothic St. Peter’s 
Church. The fire consumed the roofs over the nave 
and the transept, as well as over the side aisles. The 
vaults however survived, only in the apse the caps 
and the corbels are quite destroyed. The wooden, 
octagonal, slated baroque spire, which held the 
carillon, of course came down. The walls of the 
principal tower, however, which lost its spire in 
1606, are untouched. The fire made its way to the 
southern cross-arm and there wrecked the renais- 
sance screen, as well as the baroque altar at the east 
side. Under the direction of the capable architect 
Piscadow, of Louvain, a solid and strong temporary 
flat roof is being built over the whole building. 

“The City Hall of Louvain, the work of Mat- 
thaus de Layens, and the richest, though not as a 
composition the most admirable, creation among the 
late Gothic City Hall buildings of Belgium, was 
entirely preserved through the devoted care of the 
Commander of the German troops who blew up 
the neighboring houses on the west side. The 
greatest loss of all Belgium is the destruction by 
fire of the University Library of Louvain, which 
could not be saved as soon as the fire once attacked 
the neighboring houses. No provision had been 
made to guard the stack-room, where large windows 
faced the flames of the neighboring houses. The 
walls of the Gothic basement which belongs to the 
Cloth Hall of the year 1317, with the charming 
Gothic interlaced architecture over the big portals 
of the ground floor, have remained intact as has the 
baroque upper story, with the two gables of 1680. 
Lost of course, too, is the woodwork of the baroque 
staircase and the baroque interiors of the big book 
halls with their treasures of books and manuscripts. 
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“In Malines, the bombardment of Belgians, as 
well as of Germans, has done much damage to the 
two main Gothic churches, the Metropolitan Church 
of St. Romuald and St. Mary’s Church on the other 
side of the Dyle. The mighty, unfinished west tower 
of St. Romauld, 97 meters high, shows many signs 
of shrapnel shots. On the south side, the church was 
struck by bombs, which did a certain amount of 
damage. . . . The windows of this church, as 
well as those of the nearby buildings, were broken 
through the enormous air-pressure resulting from 
the bombardment, though fortunately this damage 
is in the main confind to modern painted glass. The 
oldest of this is dated 1854. 

“In St. Mary’s Church, there were both on the 
north and south side sundry evidences of shrapnel 
shots, as well as the effects of a bomb, though the 
damage in both churches is local and has resulted 
in no disturbance which would indicate that they 
have affected the solidity of the construction. The 
necessary provisional safety measures have already 
been started. 

“On the Gothic Town Hall of the 14th Century, 
the front was slightly damaged by two shots. On 
the nearby picturesque ‘Scheppenhuis’ of the year 
1374, a shot has taken aw ay one of the corner towers 
of the rear. Fortunately, its exact counterpart 
remains as an indication to help in the restoration. 

“In Lierre, which suffered a great deal during the 
fighting around Antwerp, the Gothic church of St. 
Gommarius was damaged comparatively slightly. 
It is apparent that it was struck from both sides, 
and shows evidence of a number of shrapnel shots. 
The tower which was under fire, because it was a 
signal station, shows a big hole on the upper story 
on the northwest side. On the west front a bomb 
has unquestionably passed through the rear window. 
. . . Inthis same church it appears that the 15th and 
16th Century glass was damaged more by the air- 
pressure than by the shots themselves, but pro- 
visional measures are being taken to preserve all 
possible material for future restoration. 

“The Jesuit church, a large Baroque construc- 
tion, with its nave and transept, lost its roof by fire. 
The organ loft, high altar, and right-hand side altar 
are damaged, but the vaults held out and are being 
protected with temporary roofs. The City Hall, 
with its belfry has been entirely preserved, as well 
as the Gothic houses behind the City Hall. . . . 


“In Dinant, the hard, blue-gray freestone of 


the handsome St. Mary’s has stood the fire suc- 
cessfully. Fire destroyed the roof entirely and with 
it the top of the high turnip-shaped main tower. The 
vaults everywhere are structurally sound. From 


the roof of the sacristy attached to the north side, 
the fire reached the organ through a window on the 
north transept and destroyed it. 


Through the 
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heat the north and west side windows were, in the 
main, also destroyed. 
ures have been taken. 
in the church. 

“The rest of the damage to monuments of north- 
ern Belgium is of a less serious nature. In Derde- 
monde, which was bombarded not less than nine 
times and coincidently occupied alternately by 
Germans and Belgians, St. Mary’s Church, with its 
tower completed only in 1912, was considerably 
marred by shrapnel. The Town Hall, built on a 
foundation of 1336, reconstructed in 1740, and 
restored as a Gothic structure in the latter half of 
the 19th Century, was completely burned out, yet 
the strong walls and the gables stand upright, and 
will permit of the reconstruction of the roof. In 
Aerschot . . . as tn Lierre, the precious late 
Gothic ‘Lettner’ is entirely unharmed. In Alost 
the gigantic late St. Martins shows many traces of 
shrapnel, and two holes made by shells in the 
ambulatory; but all this damage is easily repaired. 

“In addition to this, especially in the broad 
environs of Antwerp and on the front of the battle 
line of west Flanders, a series of ecclesiastical build- 
ings have suffered more or less damage, but these are 
not monuments of any important value from the 
point of view of art history. The fate of much fought 
over Ypres is still undecided. 

“This is the most evident damage to the national 
monuments of Belgium so far recorded; in no case 
total nor irreparable losses. This list of losses should 
be compared with those buildings which have been 
preserved. In Louvain, the other churches of St. 
Michaels, St. Jacobs, St. Gertrude; in Malines, the 
many ecclesiastical monuments, the whole treasure 
of the late Gothic and the early Renaissance work; 
the Cloth Halls, the former palace of Margaret of 
Austria, the houses on the quays, but above all, 
the monuments of the capital of Brussels are 
untouched, which is also true of the three large art 
centers of Ghent, Bruges, and Tournai, all the 
monuments of Liége and, above all, of Antwerp, 
where only the southern transept window was hit 
by a spent shell . . . while the high tower, though 
an observation post, was carefully avoided in the 
shooting. Untouched in Brussels, are St. Gudule 
and all the buildings on the Grande Place; in Ghent, 
St. Bavon, St. Nicolas, St. Michel, the castle of the 
counts; in Bruges, Notre Dame and St. Sauveur, St. 
John’s Hospital, the Market House and Town Hall; 
in Tournai, the Cathedral and St. Quentin; in 
Liége, St. Croix, St. Paul, St. Jacques, St. Martin; 
in Antwerp, besides the Cathedral, the Jesuit church 
and St. Jacob, the Town Halls in Courtrai, in Hal, 
in Loignies and Nivelles, in Oudenarde and Leau, in 
Tirelmont and St. Trond. 

“The new civil government of Belgium, in con- 


Here, too, protective meas- 
Services have been resumed 
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nection with the general government, looks upon it 
as a matter of honor to save and protect all this 
treasure, and it has created, even between battles, 
an organization to protect the movable and fixed 
monuments. The circle of German art-lovers who 
are worried about the conditions of these monu- 
ments may rest assured that even in the midst of the 
horrors of war, and even in the short time at our 
disposal, such precious art possessions are safe in the 
hands of the German government.” 

This translation (which I have been able to 
make with the kind assistance of two friends) is 
not absolutely accurate, but will, I am certain, 
give a fair indication of the general character of 
the report. Whatever may be our individual opin- 
ions as to the moral responsibility for the condi- 
tions here described, we may all find some small 
comfort in the fact that efforts are being made to 
save and preserve such of the monuments as can be 
protected and restored. 


Rospert D. Koun,(F). 


The Cincinnati Board of Education 
Votes Not to Hold a Competition 


The following statement appears in a recent 
issue of a Cincinnati newspaper: 

“By a vote of 4 to 3, the Board of Education 
yesterday determined not to invite competition in 
the drafting of plans for the proposed new technical 
high school at Madison Road and Erie Avenue 
The majority report of the Board, submitted by 
Dr. Withrow, Samuel Ach, Misses Campbell and 
Laws, recited that the former attempt at securing 
competition had been futile, since the architects 
invited to submit plans refused to do so because of 
the neglect of the Board to secure the services of a 
professional advisor, which in its judgment ‘was 
entirely unnecessary.’ 

“Albert D. Shockley submitted a letter from 
President Green, of the New Court House Com- 
mission, which gave information as to the services 
rendered by Dr. Warren P. Laird, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who had been retained inan advisory 
capacity, in which Mr. Green stated that, ‘we paid 
Dr. Laird, a fee of $1,000 and his traveling expenses, 
and the members of the jury $150 each. As I recol- 
lect, the whole expense did not exceed $2,000, and 
we got more for that money than for any other 
money we expended.’ 

“Mr. Shockley contended that the argument 
concerning the delay in getting to work on the plans, 
which might be involved through a competition, is 
not well founded, since he said the undertaking is 
one of great magnitude, and the Board might well 
spend the additional time. He was supported by 
Messrs. Mittendorf and Fisk, but the majority of 
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the members of the Board were opposed to further 
delay.” 

This statement is of exceeding interest, for it 
would seem to indicate plainly that the old-fash- 
ioned method of conducting competitions is no 
longer possible in a community where the archi- 
tects insist upon equitable terms before offering 
their services. It is particularly interesting as 
demonstrating the experience of the President of 
the Court-House Commission, who, after having 
gone through with a competition conducted upon 
the basis advocated by the Institute, states frankly 
that his commission got more for the money ex- 
pended in conducting the competition than from 
any other expenditure. 

The whole statement should be extremely 
gratifying to the Institute, as an evidence of actual 
results obtained from its long effort to place com- 
petitions upon a reasonable business basis and, by 
so doing, to eliminate the old form of scramble, so 
humiliating to the profession and so largely respon- 
sible for the attitude of building committees and 
others who have taken it for granted that the ser- 
vices of an architect could be obtained upon terms 
which no one would think of offering to the mem- 
bers of any other profession. 


An Exhibition of City-Planning 
Projects in St. Louis 


At the last meeting of the St. Louis Chapter, the 
Civic Improvements Committee reported, through 
the secretary, in regard to a meeting of the com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of the St. Louis 
Chapter, Civic League, Art League, Business Men’s 
League, Engineers’ Club, and several other organiza- 
tions, all of which had agreed to donate some money 
toward bringing the New York City-Planning 
Bureau’s exhibit to St. Louis. As the total amount 
subscribed was not sufficient to bring the exhibit 
to St. Louis, it was decided to use the six hundred 
dollars or more subscribed to have an exhibit of St. 
Louis City-Planning Projects, under the juris- 
diction of the St. Louis City-Plan Commission. 

The representatives of the different leagues also 
voted to instruct Mr. Henry Wright to proceed with 
a model of the Central Parkway, from Twelfth 
Street to Grand Avenue, as the two hundred dollars 
donated by the Business Men’s League was given 
subject to that condition. 


The New York Chapter Invites Mem- 
bers of Other Chapters to Attend Its 
Meetings 


Meetings of the New York Chapter are held on 
the second Wednesday of each month, except July, 
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August, and September, at the Fine Arts Building, 
215 West 57th Street, at 8.30 p.m. By resolution of 
the Executive Committee, an invitation is hereby 
extended to members of other Chapters to attend 
these meetings as guests of the Chapter, upon whose 
behalf I am directed to assure them of a cordial 


welcome. Cuar.Les BuTLeER, 


Secretary of the New York Chapter. 


Education 


The Washington State Chapter and the 
Architectural Schools 


At the last meeting of the Washington State 
Chapter, attention was called by Mr. Sexsmith to 
the fact that the legislature was opposed to the 
duplication of the courses in architecture at the 
University of Washington and the State College at 
Pullman. A discussion followed as to the Chapter’s 
attitude on the duplication of schools, and the pur- 
poses of the two institutions. Mr. Bebb moved, and 
it was voted, that a committee be appointed to 
draft resolutions supporting the location of the 
School of Architecture at the University rather than 
at the State College, and to report at the next meet- 
ing of the Chapter. 


Official Architects 


A Committee of the Minnesota Chapter to 
Investigate the Question 


At the last meeting of the Minnesota Chapter, 
President Hewitt reported a recent meeting between 
a committee of the Chapter and Mr. Leighton, in 
regard to what assistance the Chapter could offer 
the Board of Education in its effort to determine 
upon a method of selecting a man adequately fitted 
to act as the Board’s architect. Mr. Chapman moved 
that a committee be appointed to investigate the 
operation of state and city architects’ offices in 


various parts of the country, and obtain all possible 
data, and that this committee report back to the 
Chapter for further consideration of the matter. 
Mr. Lamoreaux suggested that this committee be 
directed to confer with the School Board and, if 
possible, persuade it to delay any action until the 
Chapter could submit its data on the cost of and 
results obtained from offices of official architects 
It was so voted, President Hewitt appointing 
Messrs. De Brauwere, Tyrie, and Van Dyke as the 
committee. 


Messrs. Favrot and Owen Elected to 
the Board of Directors of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce. 


Mr. Charles A. Favrot, (F.), a Director of the 
Institute, and Mr. Allison Owen, of the Louisiana 
Chapter, were recently elected as members of the 
Board of Directors of the New Orleans Associa- 
tion of Commerce. Both men have given evidence 
of their keen interest in civic problems, and their 
election is a fitting appreciation of the services which 
they have rendered their community. 

It would be interesting, in this connection, to 
know how many architects are chosen to similar 
positions in this country. We are not at all sure that 
the value of their counsel has been widely appreciated 
by business organizations of this character, or that 
architects have yet become fully aware of the oppor- 
tunities offered through such service. Slowly and 
surely we are learning that the man with the “‘unprac- 
tical vision’”’ is merely the man who has the ability 
to look ahead, and who would prevent the blunder- 
ing disorder of his “practical” brother. It is a pleas- 
ure to note this recognition of architects in New 
Orleans and we venture the opinion that the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce will have cause to congratulate 
itself upon the wisdom of its choice. 


Obituary 


James J. Egan—1839-1914 


Mr. Egan’s death was announced in the January 
Journal. The following brief survey of his career 
was presented to the Illinois Chapter by Mr. Peter 
B. Wight, (F), at its meeting, January 12. 

James J. Egan was born in Cork, Ireland, in 
1839, and died in Chicago December 2, 1914. 

His birthplace entitled him to the distinction of 
having been a typical Irishman, a Corkonian—an 
Irish gentleman of the old school, such as we seldom 


meet,—distinguished for courtesy and urbanity, 
combined with culture, from which was developed 
a typical adopted American citizen. 

At the age of sixteen he entered Queens College, 
Cork, graduating at the age of twenty. Shortly after- 
ward he moved to New York. He selected archi- 
tecture as his profession in the New World, doubtless 
having become interested in it through personal 
knowledge of St. Finnbarr’s and such other remains 
of the early architecture of Ireland as abound in the 
neighborhood of Cork. At New York he worked 
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and studied in the offices of Edward Potter and 
Charles Clinton, the former a Gothic enthusiast and 
the latter one of the most refined designers in the 
Renaissance styles, before the invasion of America 
by the modern French schools. His preparation for 
his profession was therefore on artistic lines. 

He came to Chicago to enter into individual 
practice in 1870 or 1871, which was shortly before 
the great fire. We have no record of what he did 
here at that time. He was then thirty-one years of 
age, and it is probable that he had very little expe- 
rience here before the great fire opened a field for 
great efforts, both among the old-time architects 
and those who were attracted by the opportunity. 

Of prominent buildings designed in 1872, after 
the fire, we have only a record of the new Criminal 
Court building and jail on Michigan Street, of which 
the court building was long since replaced by a 
larger one, by other architects, but the jail is still 
in use, having been enlarged and supplemented by 
another architect. 

Soon afterward, in a notable competition for the 
designing of a new Court-House and City Hall to 
cover the entire Court-House Square, although it was 
contemplated to cover only the east side of the square 
at first for the use of Cook County, Mr. Egan’s 
design was one of the most elaborate and costly of 
those submitted. It called for twin buildings sepa- 
rated by courts on the north and south fronts and 
connected by a very high dome in the center. It 
also had four other domes on the corner pavilions. 
After dickering for several years with the designs of 
other competitors, Mr. Egan’s* design for the east or 
Court-House side of the building was finally adopted 
by the county board and he was engaged as archi- 
tect of the building. Several years were occupied 
with the construction of the building, and although 
it was practically carried out according to his 
original design, Mr. Egan was beset by many trials 
and controversies during its erection, against which 
he fought manfully. 

During the erection of the Court-House, Henry 
W. Hill, now F.A.I.A. and an honorary member of 
the Illinois Chapter, came from Hamburg, Germany, 
and worked for Mr. Egan, eventually being taken 
into partnership in 1875. This continued until 1881, 
when Egan and Hill separated, and Mr. Hill became 
a partner of August Bauer. Mr. Egan continued 
in practice alone until 1897. 

During this period of sixteen years his practice 
was very extensive, being mainly in buildings for the 

*A photograph of Mr. Egan’s competitive my for the whole 


structure, signed by him, was presented to the Illinois Chapter, 
by Mr. Wight in connection with this memoir. 
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Roman Catholic Church. A few only can be men- 
tioned within the limitations of this memoir, as 
follows: 

St. John’s Church, at 18th and Clark Streets, 
Chicago, an elaborate example of modern Gothic, 
the exterior of which was never fully completed. 

The Ryan Hotel, at St. Paul, Minn., and the 
Spalding Hotel at Duluth. St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
San Francisco, was one of the few buildings that 
resisted the quake and was used as a place of refuge 
at that time. 

The Cathedral at Davenport, Iowa. 

St. Vincent’s Church, Chicago, one of his very 
best works. 

St. Elizabeth’s Church, Chicago. 

In 1897 Mr. Egan took as a partner, Mr. Charles 
Prindeville, now President of the IIlinois Chapter, 
which partnership was continued until July 6, 1914, 
when Mr. Egan, on account of failing health, re- 
tired from active practice. 

During this period, the following are among the 
buildings designed and erected: 

Holy Angels’ Church, Chicago. 

St. Agatha’s Church, Chicago. 

Mount Carmel Church, Chicago. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, Pittsburgh. 

New wings to Mercy Hospital, Chicago. 

St. Xavier’s Academy for the Sisters of Mercy, 
Chicago, which is the mother house of the order. 

The Hotel Brevoort, Chicago. 

These buildings and many others that might be 
mentioned established a reputation for Mr. Egan 
which has been seldom equaled. 

He became a member of the Institute, through 
the Illinois Chapter, in 1908, and was made a Fellow 
in 1913. 

Mr. Prindeville says of him: ‘To the men in his 
office, James J. Egan was counsellor and friend, and 
many architects today, at one time students in his 
office owe their welfare and much of their success 
to his unfailing interest. In his many years of prac- 
tice he earned a reputation as enviable as his modesty 
was pronounced.” 


Charles Opel 
Admitted to the Institute in 1912. 
Died at Kansas City, Mo., February 18, 1915. 


Mr. Opel began the practice of architecture in 
Springfield, Mo., in 1885, and at various times also 
practised in Kansas City, maintaining offices in 
both cities during a period of years. He was Secre- 
tary of the Kansas City Chapter in 1913-14. 
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Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 
22nd SEASON, 1914-1915 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
Everett V. Meeks, Chairman 
126 East 75th St., New York City 


Official Notification to Students 


of Awards Made in the Judgment 


of February 2, 1915 


CLASS “B”—II. ANALYTIQUE (Order Problem) 
“The Entrance Door to a City House” 


This program calls for an entrance to the first 
floor at a level, 3 feet above the sidewalk; the archi- 
tectural frame, or setting, for the doorway being 
surmounted by a balcony. 

The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 264 


Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 131 Analy- 
tiques (Final Drawings) in the above problem. 

The following students received First Mention 
Placed: J. Urbain, Jr., Atelier Bennett-Rebori, 
Chicago; C. Vogel and K. Smith, Detroit Architec- 
tural Atelier, Detroit; M. F. Dennison, Atelier 
Hirons, New York; A. P. Goodwin, Kansas City 
Atelier, Kansas City; G. A. Anderson, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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First Mention Placed.—A. P. Goodwin 
Kansas City Atelier 











Firet Mention Placed.—M. F. Dennison 
Atelier Hirons 


Crass “B”—II ANaLtytiqgueE—(Order Problem)—“‘THe Entrance Door to a City House” 
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The following students received First Mention: 
O. A. Ackenback, Atelier Bennett-Rebori, Chicago; 
R. M. Marlier, J. P. Lengfelder, and C. A. Gaus, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; E. S. 
Lacosta and C. Irwin, Atelier Corbett, New York; 
E. Grabkowitz and C. C. Henne, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; T. Moss, Detroit Architectural 
Atelier, Detroit; J. Siegel and G. E. Filbig, Atelier 
Hirons, New York; C. Pyke, Indianapolis Archi- 
tectural Club, Indianapolis; A. Linnhauser, Atelier 
Licht, New York; A. Catsanos, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York; E. Riedel, 50 East 42nd Street, New 
York; W. Wilson, Atelier Newton, Albany; F. 
Mueller, Atelier Puckey, Chicago Architectural 


First Mention Placed—E. A. Lehti, Atelier Hirons 


Club, Chicago; J. A. Hickey, Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence; F. Harrison, Atelier Spangen- 
berg, Toronto; R. Hacker, Atelier Sibley, Palisade; 
F. R. Fish, T-Square Club, Philadelphia; A. Ullrich, 
Atelier Ware-Wynkoop, New York. 

The committee wishes again to call attention to 
the requirement that renderings must be in mono- 
tone. Several drawings that otherwise would have 
received First Mentions had to be placed H. C. for 
failure to comply with this requirement. 

The general character of the drawings submitted 
was good, although there were not so many Men- 
tions placed as usual. 

More care should be taken in the general arrange- 
ment of the sheet and in the study of the details of 


the actual program. No details or decorations which 
are not shown on the elevation should be used in 
filling up the sheet. 

The shadows should receive more careful study, 
and must be accurately cast. 


CLASS “B”—II. PROJET (Problem in Design) 
“A Faculty Club-House” 


At a large university it is proposed to erect a 
building which shall serve as the Club-House for a 
small Faculty Club. The site for this building is 
practically level, and faces the college campus. It 














is desired that the building shall, under no circum- 
stances, exceed three stories in height (above the 
ground), and it may be designed in two. In either 
case a cellar is to be provided. The two important 
rooms required are a dining- and a lounging-room. 

The following students received First Mention 
Placed: E. Kandel and J. G. Schuhmann, Columbia 
University, New York; E. A. Lehti, Atelier Hirons, 
New York. 

The following students received First Mention: 
K. Moriyama and E. R. Ullrich, Atelier Hirons, 
New York; W. B. Millward, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse; R. R. Neely and W. F. Kassman, T-Square 
Club, Philadelphia; R. C. Kirchhoff, Atelier Ware- 
Wynkoop, New York. 
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The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 248 
Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 123 Projets 
Rendus (Sets of Final Drawings) in the above 
problem. 

The program for a Faculty Club-House brought 
out a high average of work. There was, however, 
great diversity of scale, perhaps because no fixed 
over-all dimension was given in the program; there 
was, further, an unfortunately prevalent tendency 
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to leave the great connecting hall between dining- 
and lounging-room without direct light. By far 
the most serious fault was a failure to adhere to the 
original sketches, resulting in a great number of 
H.C’s. This fault resulted largely from the students 
not having spent a sufficient time “‘en loge’ in the 
study of the location and character of the two 
important rooms, so that, later, they, in many cases, 
yielded to the temptation to change, with disastrous 
results. 


SCULPTURE STUDIO OF THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS ARCHITECTS 


Lioyp WARREN, Chairman 


Official Notification to Students of Awards Made in Judgment 


of Monday, 


First Class: Subject, “‘Youth.” 

This subject having been given out for competi- 
tion for students only, in the series of prize competi- 
tions offered by Mrs. H. P. Whitney, in the month of 
January, it was used by the Studio as the subject 
of the regular December problem, and the models 
were subsequently sent to Mrs. Whitney’s exhibi- 
tion, where the first prize was awarded to John 
Ruhl, and the next three prizes to A. Brunelli, Louis 
J. Urich, and S. Baizerman, all students registered 
at the Studio. 

O. Baumgartel’s model was exhibited but not 
awarded a prize. In the judgment of these models 
at the Studio, a first medal was awarded to Puhl 
and second medals to the four others, all students of 
the Sculpture Studio, S.B.A.A. 

Second medals were also awarded to A. Rosen- 
stein and Maldarilli, students of the National 
Academy of Design, and mentions to A. Yorio and 
F. Hertel of the Sculpture Studio and to J. Kaplan 
and A. Meserole of N.A.D. 


February | 


First Class: Subject, “The Struggle.” 

This subject was given out for open competition 
at Mrs. Whitney’s exhibition, and the first prize 
was won by Paul Herzel. At the subsequent judg- 
ment at the Studio, a first medal was awarded 
Herzel, a second medal to G. Biaform, and a men- 
tion to N. LaPlant. 


First Class: Subject, “An Electric Carriage Call 
Board.” 
Eight models submitted. 
Mentions: J. Pokova and J. Laikauf. 


First Class: Life Model. 

Mention: A. Rannus, A. Yorio, P. Herzel, pupils 
of Mr. Solon Borglum. 

Mention: J. Yoshioka, pupil of Mr. Edmond T 
Quinn. 
Second Class: Composition, “A Roman Altar.” 

First Mention: P. Manfred, A. Tagliabue. 

Second Mention: J. Falotico, A. Salmaso, R. P. 
Chambellan, E. Sutton, F. di Bugno, C. Marchesi. 


Annual Convention—American Federation of Arts 


The Sixth Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Arts will be held in Washington, D. 
C., at the New Willard Hotel on May 12, 13, and 14. 

The subject chosen for consideration at that time 
is ‘Art Education,” with special reference to cul- 
tural and industrial development. 

At the first session there will be two prominent 
speakers who will deal with the subject generally. 
The second session will be given up to Professional 
Art Education. At this session Mr. E. H. Blash- 
field will preside, and among the speakers will be 
Miss Cecilia Beaux, Mr. Herbert Adams, and Mr. 
Lloyd Warren. The morning session on the 13th 
will be devoted to the subject of “‘Art in the Public 
Schools,” the United States Commissioner of 


Education, Mr. P. P. Claxton, presiding. At the 
session that afternoon the subject of “Art in the 
Colleges and Universities” will be taken up. At 
the session on Friday morning, May 14, the topic 
will be “Industrial Art Education,” considered from 
the viewpoint of the manufacturer, the teacher, the 
artist producer, and the artisan. At this session Mr. 
Hammerschlag, of the Carnegie Technical Schools, 
will preside. 

A dinner at which there will be distinguished 
speakers of national, and in some instances inter- 
national reputation, will conclude the Convention 
on the evening of May 14, and at this gathering the 
topic discussed will be “Industrial Art—a National 
Asset.” 
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To Mrs. H. P. Whitney’s Open Prize Competition: Subject, “The Struggle”’ 
Awarded First Prize 





Third Prize: Second Medal Placed: Second Medal 


Awards by Sculpture Studio, S. B. A. A., and Mrs. H. P. Whitney’s Jury 
Subject, “Youth” 











Institute Business 


Committee Appointments and Program of Work for 1915 


Executive Committee 


R. Cuipston Sturcis, ex officio Boston 
Burt L. FENNER, ex officio New York 
T. R. KimsBatt . ; Omaha 
J. L. Mauran St. Louis 
C. G. LaFarce New York 


J a Commies 


Wa ter Cook, Chairman New York 
Ev_mer C. JENSEN : or 
J. H. Rankin Philadelphia 
Board of Examiners 
F. C. Batpwin, Chairman Fredericksburg 
T. J. D. Futter Washington 
E. W. Donn, Jr. Washington 


Cuneaieins « on Practice 


Owen BralrNnarp, Chairman . New York 
STEPHEN CODMAN . Boston 

Cc. - PRINDEVILLE Chicago 

E. L. STEWARDSON . Philadelphia 
D. Everett Wain New York 


Finance Cosmstion 


J. L. Mauran, ex officio, Chairman . 
Owen BRAINARD 
Epcar V. SEELER . 


St. Louis 
New York 
Philadelphia 


The committee was — to review the Budget 
for 1915, as presented to the Board, and report back 
with suggestions to the meeting in May as to any 
changes that should be made, together with a com- 
parative statement as to expenditures up to that 
date. 


Committee on Contracts and 
Specifications 


F. M. Day, Chairman Philadelphia 
SuLLIVAN W. Jones . New Yor 
M. B. Mepary, Jr. Philadelphia 
A. B. Ponp / Chicago 
Josep Evans SPERRY . Baltimore 


Sam. STONE, Jr. New Orleans 


The committee was directed to issue advance 
copies of the Agreement, the General Conditions, 
the Bond, the Agreement with General Conditions 
attached, the Subcontract with General Conditions 
attached, the letter of acceptance with General 
Conditions attached, a cover suitable for any of the 
documents with explanation there of addenda and 
forms of “Invitation to Bid,” “Instructions to 
Bidders,” and “Form of Proposal’ as a supplement 
to the Journal, accompanying them with an explana- 
tory article; 

To send a copy of the documents to each member 
of each Subcommittee on Contracts and Specifica- 
tions, to the sundry national association of the build- 
ing trades, and to such other groups or individuals 
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among the building trades as the Standing Commit- 
tee on Contracts and Specification thinks well, in 
order that there may be an opportunity for general 
criticism; 

To prepare, in the light of such criticism, a final 
draft of the documents which, when approved by 
the President and Secretary, are to be issued in the 
name of the Institute, and with the approval of 
such associations as may concur in it, provided, how- 
ever, that the form of subcontract and letter of 
acceptance be not offered for sale prior to August 
1, 1916, the date of expiration of the agreement 
relative to the publication of the Uniform Subcon- 
tract. 


Committee on Allied Arts 


R. A. Cram, Chairman 
E. H. BLasHFIELD 
Witson Eyre 

L. A. Livaupais . 
Lorapo TAFT 


Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
New Orleans 
Chicago 


The committee was Ged to give special 
attention to the following paragraph in the report of 
the Committee to the Convention: 

“Would it be desirable for the Institute, through 
the proper channels, to discuss with individual phi- 
lanthropists and philanthropic societies the question 
of training in craftsmanship for the purpose of 
enlisting their interests in the development of craft- 
training in schools already organized?” 


Committee on Government Architecture 


C. A. Coo.ince, Chairman Boston 
EGERTON SWARTWOUT New York 
NatTHAN C. WyeETH . Washington 


The committee was dicected to use all means in 
its power to help any department of the Federal 
Government which is engaged in matters connected 
with government architecture. 


House Committee 


D. K. Boyp, Chairman . Philadelphia 
D. H. Tuomas, Jr. Baltimore 
W. M. KENDALL . ew York 
i. . ZIEGLER Philadelphia 
H. W. SELLERS Philadelphia 


The committee was » dvoned to exercise general 
supervision over the Octagon house and grounds, 
and to maintain them in order. 


Building meres 


W. M. eng Chairman New York 
D. H. THomas, ; Baltimore 
D. K. Boyp Philadelphia 
C. A. ZIEGLER Philadelphia 
H. W. SELLerRs Philadelphia 


os 

















The committee was directed to take charge of all 
work, alterations, restoration, and major repairs 
which are to be paid for from the special loan of 
$2,500, including cost of professional services con- 
nected therewith, and to submit to the Board at 
its next meeting plans and specifications, with 
estimates of cost for such repairs. 


Committee on Education 


C. C. ZantTz1NGER, Chairman Philadelphia 
Lioyp WARREN cares New Yor 

W. S. PARKER. Boston 

* 4 LABOUISSE New Orleans 
A.=.Seem . . Cleveland 
C. H. Hammonp . Chicago 


The committee was disecsel to continue the work 
established during 1914, and to advise the Board how 
many medals will be needed to carry out the pro- 
gram suggested. 

It was resolved that the matter of a medal be 
placed in the hands of the Committee on Institute 
Seal, on the understanding that such a die could 
probably be secured for $150. It was suggested that 
the die be made in the form of the Institute Seal, 
with one side left blank to carry suitable engraving. 


Committee on Competitions 


M. B. Mepary, Jr., Chairman Philadelphia 
/’- & Sr Boston 

E. F. LawrRENCE Portland 
CHARLES BUTLER New York 
D. H. Perkins Chicago 


The committee was y antiasiont to send out from 
the office of the Secretary the new documents as 
revised to conform with the instructions of the 
Convention and as submitted to the Board. 

They should be accompanied by a copy of the 
resolutions of the Convention and by a letter to 
explain that the omission of the fee is not in any 
sense an admission that any other fee than that laid 
down by the Schedule is right or proper, and that 
members, whether as individuals, competitors, or 
professional advisors, should urge on owners the 
maintenance of the fair rate mentioned in the 


Schedule. 


Committee on Public Information 


F. L. AckERMAN, Chairman. New York 
Aubert KeELsey . Se Philadelphia 
WiLt1AM EMERSON... . . . . New York 


The committee was diected to codperate with the 
Committee on Publications, see to the dissemination 
in the press of matters concerning architecture, and 
endeavor to encourage, in the daily papers of the 
country, regular, authoritative reviews of archi- 
tectural work. 


Committee on Publications 


Frank C. Batpwin, oe Fredericksburg 
F. L. ACKERMAN é New York 
Tuomas R. KimBa.vi Omaha 

C. L. Borie, Jr. ; . . .  . Philadelphia 
H. Van Buren Maconicte . . ._ New York 


C. Grant LaFarce New York 
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In addition, a member in each Chapter, later to 
be announced. 

The committee was directed to codperate with 
the Committee on Public Information, in carrying 
out the proposed plan of codrdination of work, and 
to conduct its further duties as established in 1914. 


Committee on Chapters 


Rosert D. Konun, Chairman New York 
WituiaM P. BannisTER Brooklyn 
Ben J. Lusscuez . Kansas City 
e- H. ALDEN Seattle 
W. R. Briccs . ‘ Bridgeport 

ROLLAND ADELSPERGER . College Station, Texas 
A. G. Brown : Chicago 
E. C. KuipsteE1n St. Louis 
Hirt C. Lintuicum Durham, N. C. 
Frank E. WeTHERELL Des Moines, Iowa 
Epwarp Strorz . Pittsburgh 
W. R. B. Wittcox Seattle 
C.A.Paveor . . . New Orleans 
WituiaM B. FaviLte . San Francisco 
HERBERT W. Fortz Indianapolis 
ABRAM GARFIELD . Cleveland 

HAS. CoGswELL Boston 
Ws. H. ScHucHARDT Milwaukee 
Epwin H. Brown Minneapolis 


The committee was dined to prepare the final 
draft of the Constitution and By-Laws, and make 
them available to Institute members, as directed at 
the Forty-eighth Convention; 

To place before the members of the Institute, 
through personal visits by the members of the com- 
mittee whenever possible, this new draft for criti- 
cisms of the Chapters, so that the final draft will be 
acceptable to them and applicable to local conditions. 

Messrs. Kohn, Bannister, and Lubschez will con- 
stitute an Executive Committee, to have complete 
charge of the work, and to advise with other mem- 
bers in various parts of the country. Power is given 
to the committee to increase its membership as it 
may see fit. 


Committee on Fire Prevention 


Jutius Franke, Chairman New York 
W. L. Prack Philadelphia 
J. Foster WARNER Rochester 


The committee was dened to continue the work, 
as established in 1914. The members of the Board 
gave full consideration to the very efficient work 
accomplished by the committee last year. 


Committee on Preservation of Natural 
Beauties and Historic Monuments of 
the United States 


H. W. Severs. Chairman . Philadelphia 


WiruraM M. Exticorrt . Baltimore 
REINHARDT DEMPWOLF. York, Pa. 
J.E. CHANDLER. .. Boston 
FERNAND PARMENTIER . Los Angeles 


L. A. Lrvaupais New Orleans 
Ernest CoxHEAD San Francisco 


The committee was enthesiond to » aubdielde its 
work in accordance with the new title, and to endorse 
the movements connected with or similar to such 
projects as the National Forest Reservation, the 
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Mount Desert Reservation, and to continue the work 
connected with the Jackson Barracks in New Orleans. 


Committee on International Congress of 
Architects (Relieved from duty for time being) 


Committee on City Pts 


Georce B. Forp, Chairman New York 
F. L. ACKERMAN New York 
D. KNICKERBACKER Boyp Philadelphia 
Eveazer B. Homer Providence 
C. Grant LAFARGE New York 


The committee was ieatwectetl to carry on the 
work initiated in 1914, with such developments as 
may seem possible. 


Committee on Legislation 


H. W. Tomutinson, Chairman Chicago 

W. B. ItTtNER . : St. Louis 
H. H. KenpDALL Boston 

L. C. HoLtpEN New York 
J. H. RankIN . Philadelphia 


The committee was Gund to snaeien a special 
subcommittee of two, to collect information as to 
existing registration laws, and formulate an outline 
for a law under which architects might be properly 
admitted to practice after passing examinations in 
all matters pertaining to the safety of the commu- 
nity, it being clearly understood that public safety 
has no concern in those qualifications of the archi- 
tect which enable him to practise a fine art, and 
that on such lines he should no more be subject to 
examination than is the painter or sculptor. 

To collect information from the Chapters as to 
the workmen’s compensation act, and the extent 
to which this can be made applicable to employees 
of architects. 


Committee on Schedule of Charges 


L. C. NeEwHa.t, Chairman Boston 
a C. LLEWELLYN <r Chicago 
Wn. A. Bortnc . .. . . ... . New York 
Ws. H. ScHucHARDT . Milwaukee 
F. W. GARBER Cincinnati 


The committee was dinwned to consider and 
report on the possible application of the fee and 
cost system to the present schedule, and of a detailed 
schedule similar to that presented by Mr. I. K. Pond. 


Committee on Institute Membership 


In view of the proposed reorganization of the 
Institute, it was resolved that the Committee on 
Institute Membership be relieved from further duty, 
with the thanks of the Board for work accomplished. 


Committee on Convention for 1915 


The appointment of this committee was deferred 
until later. 


Basic Building Mate Comme 


A. O. Evzner, Chairman Cincinnati 
E. J. Russet . St. Louis 
oe Storz Pittsburgh 
Tuomas Noran .. . . Philadelphia 

R. E. Scumipt oe . Chicago 


The committee was directed to communicate 
with the societies now engaged in the compilation 
of data relative to building and basic building codes, 
and to report to the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee in March whether the Institute can to 
advantage assist any of these societies in the formu- 
lation of a basic building code. 


Committee on Lincoln Highway 


Evmer C. JENSEN, Chairman Chicago 
tMo CAMERON LowE Chicago 
BENJAMIN S. HuBBELL Cleveland 

GeorceE S. Mitts Toldeo 


The committee was dinected to organize sub- 
committees in the various Chapters in the sections 
through which the Highway passes, with a view to 
influencing the design of the Highway, its archi- 
tectural constructions, and monumental and other 
accessories. 

The President reported that, in accordance with 
the action at the Convention and the December 
Board meeting he had given careful consideration to 
the appointment of a commission of seven members 
to undertake this work. 

At present the Commission is as follows: 


Tuomas Hastincs, Chairman . New York 
Jens JENSEN ae Chicago 
Cartes A. Pratt . New York 
Mrs. E. F. KenpAtyi hicago 
Mrs. J. D. SHERMAN Colorado 


Further Details of the Proposed Insti- 
tute Excursion to the Pacific Coast 


Supplementing the announcement which appeared 
on page 94 of the February Journal, we are author- 
ized to state that the dates tentatively chosen for 
the start from New York are either the last week of 
April or the last week of September. The round- 
trip fare, including a lower berth, would be approxi- 
mately from $150 to $200 from New York, and from 
$105 to $155 from Chicago. 

The minimum time required for the round trip 
from New York will be approximately three weeks, 
but this time may be lengthened to suit individual 
preferences, the round-trip rate being good for 
three months. If as many as one hundred and 
twenty-five join the party, a special train can be 
secured without extra cost. It is planned to go in 
a body by special train, by a route to be selected, 
and to make stops at points of scenic interest along 
the way, as, for instance, Colorado Springs, the 
Grand Canyon, the Yellowstone Park, or points in 
the Canadian Rockies, depending on the route 
chosen. The return trip would be made at the con- 
venience of the individual. 

It is thought that the proposed meeting on the 
Pacific Coast would assume the character of an 
“Extraordinary Session,” and would be arranged to 
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include lectures, papers, discussions, and social 
entertainments. An excellent opportunity would 
thus be afforded for giving emphasis to the great 
work of the Institute, and in a manner which has 
of late been impossible of adequate expression, 
owing to the great amount of business which comes 
before the Annual Conventions, and of the lessening 
of which there appears to be no hope. 

The occasion of the two expositions on the 
Pacific Coast provides attractions of rare inter- 
est, and appears to indicate an opportunity for 
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holding an extraordinary session of the Institute 
such as will not be likely again to develop for some 
time. 

In order to enable the Board of Directors to 
judge whether it may safely proceed with the pre- 
liminary arrangements, all members of the Institute 
and Chapters who have the journey in mind are 
urgently requested to communicate their preference 
for the dates mentioned above to Mr. Julian Clarence 
Levi, Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements, 
105 West goth Street, New York City. 


Table of Marbles Used in the Pavement of the Parthenon 


(For illustration see page 135) 





Kind Color Where quarried Quarried today 
Pavonazzetto................. White, streaked with gray Near Synada in Phrygia Yes 
Rosso Antico... . Dark re Laconia, Greece No 
ON ee Yellow, veined with purple Northern Africa No 
Porphyry......... Dark reddish purple Egypt No 
err rer Light buff Bagni near Rome Yes 
I i863 Sesto j, ag Stns lun ake Pure white Mount Pentelicus, Greece Yes 
Egyptian granite, ‘red... .... Crystals of red, black and green _ Syene, Assouan No 
Egyptian granite, gray......... Gra Syene, Assouan No 
Rosso di Perugia. . ...., Dull red, streaked with white _ Italy Yes 
Bigso Africano................ Ebony-black, mottled with Northern Africa No 


brown, white and gray 





Senlis Cathedral Not Seriously Damaged 


Prof. Charles H. 


Moore writes us from his home in England that Senlis has apparently suffered 


no further damage than the loss of a few bits from the west front, and we are glad to correct the 
statement which appeared in the December issue of the Journal. 

In further explanation of the illustration “Rheims” appearing on page 14 of the January Journal, it 
should be stated that this is the church of St. Remi and not the cathedral. 


Current Index of Architectural Journals 


MICHAEL M. KONARSKI, B. S. 
Assistant Librarian, Avery Library, Columbia University 


691. Materials, Processes. 


Building Stones: Their Microsco apiosl Structure and Formation. 
James Scott. Arch. and Contract Reporter, London 
Jan. 15, 1915, pp. 61-5. 


694. Carpentry, Frame and Steel Construction. 
Reinforced-concrete Buildi Building News, London, 
Jan. 15, 1915, pp. 58-60: Jan. 22, 1915, pp. 90-3. 
696. Plumbing, Lighting. 


Lighting of Public Places. Am. City, Jan., 1915, pp. 25, 26. 


697. Heating, Ventilating. 
Electrolysis, Sanitary Aspect of. Arch. and Contract Reporter, 
ndon, Jan. 15, 1915, pp. 25-7. 
710. Town Planning. 
Chile’s Interest in City Planning. John E. Lathrop. Am. City, 
an., 1915, pp. 3-10. 


Exeter, City of: Proposed a Pe Arch. and Contract 
Reporter, London, Jan. 1915, plate. 


710.4. Streets. 
Types of City Streets and Pavements. 
pp. 36-9 
River Water Fronts and Bridges. 
one s oat. Design for. Richardson and Gill, F. and 
A.R.1.B.A. Arch. Review, London, Jan., 1915, p. 15. 
710.9. Housing. 


—, Reform in France. Carol Aronovici, Ph.D. Journal 
Am. Inst. Arch., Jan., 1915, pp. 32-6. 
Reclamation of Small Areas in Cities, Architectural. 

D. Eberlein. 


Am. City, Jan. 1915, 


_—, 


Harold 
Arch. Record, Jan., 1915, pp. 1-25. 


714. Fountains, Water Treatment. 


Fountain: Cloisters of S. yore eg 
taly. W. G. Thomas and J. 
tect, Jan. 6, 1915, plates. 


eesti. Parma, 
Fallon. Am. Archi- 


717. Garden Buildings and Furniture. 


Garden Ornaments. Arch. and Contract Reporter, London. 
Jan. 15, 1915, pp. 42-50. 
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President . 

First Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
Secretary é 
Treasurer 


For One Year 
C. Grant LaFarce, 101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
se Buren Masonic te, 101 Park Ave. ig New York, 


Joun Hatt Rankin, 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Battimore CuHapter, 1870.—Douglas H. Thomas, Jr., 
Union Trust Bldg.; Clyde N. Friz, 1523 Munsey Bldg. 


Boston Cuapter, 1870.—Ralph Adams Cram, 15 Beacon 
St.; Charles N. Cogswell, Old South Bldg., Boston. 

BrRooKtyNn CuHapTer, 1894.—Wm. P. Bannister, 69 Wall 
St.; J. Theodore Hanemann, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. City. 

BurFaco CuHapter, 1890.—George Cary, 184 Delaware 
Ave.; Robert North, 1314 Prudential Bldg., Buffalo. 

CENTRAL N. Y. Cuapter, 1887.—Edwin S. Gordon, 300 
Sibley Block, Rochester, N. Y.; Howard W. Cutler, 
Cutler Bldg., Rochester, - 

CINCINNATI CHAPTER, 1870.—George M. Anderson, Ingalls 
Bldg.; Joseph G. Steinkamp, Mercantile Library Bldg., 
Cincinnati, 

CLEVELAND CuHuapTeER, 1890.—Gustave B. Bohm, 1627 
a Bldg.; Carl F. White, Citizens Bldg., Cleve- 
land, 

Cotorapo CuHapTer, 1892.—W. E. Fisher, Railway Ex. 
Bldg.; Harry J. Manning, 214 Majestic Bldg., Denver. 

Corumsus Cuapter, 1913.—J. E. McCarty, 1006 Hartman 
Bidg.; C. W. Bellows, 45 Ruggery Bldg., Columbus, O. 

Connecticut CuHapTter, 1902.—F. Irving Davis, 49 Pearl 
St., Hartford; James Sweeney, 140 State St., New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Dayton CuapTer, 1889.—Harry J. Williams, 591 Arcade 
Bldg.; Harry I. Schenck, 591 Arcade Bldg., Dayton, O. 

GeorciA Cuapter, 1906.—Eugene C. Wachendorff, 829 
Empire Bldg.; Hal F. Hentz, Candler Bldg., Atlanta. 

Ituinois CHapTer, 1869.—Charles H. Prindeville, 64 E. 
Van Buren St.; Henry Webster Tomlinson, 64 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 

INDIANA CHAPTER, 1887.—Herbert L. Bass, Hume-Mansur 
Bldg.; Herbert W. Foltz, Indiana Pythian Bldg., Indian- 
apolis. 

Iowa CuaptTer, 1903.—William L. Steele, 400 United Bank 
Bldg., Sioux City, lowa; Eugene H. Taylor, 222 S. Third 
St., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Kansas City Cuapter, 1890.—Ben J. Lubschez, 200 
Reliance Bldg.; George M. Siemens, 214 Scarritt Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

eg Cuapter, 1910.—Chas. A. Favrot, 505 Perrin 
Bldg.; N. C. Curtis, Tulane University New Orleans. 

Loursvitez CuapTer, 1908.—Brinton B. Davis, 1909 Inter- 
Southern Bldg.; Val. P. Collins, Paul Jones Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Micuican Cuapter, 1887.—Leon Coquard, 169 First St.; 
Marcus R. Burrowes, 701 Trussed Concrete Bldg., Detroit. 

MINNESOTA CHaPTER, 1892.—Edwin H. Hewitt, 716 Fourth 
Ave.; Edwin H. Brown, 716 Fourth Ave., Minneapolis. 

New JERSEY CuapTer, 1900.—George S. Drew, State 

House, Trenton; Hugh Roberts, 1 Exchange Place, 

Jersey City. 
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THE OCTAGON, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
OFFICERS FOR 1915 


Wa ter Cook, 3 West “ a, 
Octavius Morcan, 1136 





R. Crrpston Strurcis, Boston, Mass. 
Tuomas R. KimBatt, Omaha, Neb. 

D. KNICKERBACKER Bovp, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burt L. Fenner, New York, N. Y. 

J. L. Mauran, St. Louis, Mo. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


For Two Years 
New York City. 

. N. Van Nuys Bldg., Los 
A?’ Ca 


3 
B. Wittcox, 400 Boston Block, Seattle, Wash. 


For Three Years 
Cuarces A. Coo.ince, 122 Ames Bldg., 
Cuartes A. Favrort, 505 Perrin Bldg., 
Evmer C. JENSEN, 1401 New York Life Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Boston, Mass. 
New Orleans, La. 


LIST OF CHAPTERS, 1915 


The year indicates the date of Organization. 
The President and Secretary are given in the order named. 


New York Cuapter, 1867.—Richard H. Hunt, 28 E. 21st 
St.; Charles Butler, 16 E. 23d St., New York City. 


Nortu Carouina Cuapter, 1913.—Hill C. Linthicum, 703 
Jackson St., Durham, N. C.; Willard C. Northup, Wins- 


ton-Salem, N. C 


OreGon Cuapter, 1911.—A. E. Doyle, Worcester Bldg.; 
W. G. Holford, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Portland. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, 1869.—Milton B. Medary, Jr., 
139 S. 15th St.; Horace Wells Sellers, 1307 Stephen 
Girard Bldg., Philadelphia. 


PitrspuRGH CHAPTER, 1891.—F. A. Russell, 336 Fourth 
ve.; Charles T. Ingham, 323 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh. 


Ruope Istanp CHAPTER, 1870.—Eleazer B. Homer, 87 
Weybosset St.; John Hutchins Cady, 10 Weybosset St., 


Providence. 


San Francisco Cuapter, 1881.—W. B. Faville, Balboa 
Bldg.; Sylvain Schnaittacher, 233 Post Street, San 
Francisco. 


SoutH CAROLINA CHAPTER, 1913.—Charles C. Wilson, 
1302 Main St., Columbia, S. C.; James D. Benson, 39 
Broad St., Charleston, S. C. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, 1894.—A. C. Martin, 
430 Higgins Bldg.; Fernand Parmentier, Byrne Bldg., 
Los Angeles. 

SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA CHapTER, 1909.—B. F. Willis, 
10 W. Market St., York, Pa.; M. I. Kast, 222 Market 
St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


ST. Louis Cuapter, 1890.—G. A. Brueggeman, Third 
National Bank Bidg.; Wm. He ‘Gruen, Chemical Bldg., 
St. Louis. 

Texas Cuapter, 1913.—Olle J. Lorehn, 302 Le Power 
Bldg., Houston; F. E. Giesecke, University of Texas, 
School of Architecture, Austin, Texas. 


Tortepo Cuapter, 1914.—E. O. Fallis, 208 The Nasby 
George S. Mills, Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 

Vircinta CuHapter, 1914.—Clarence A. Neff, Seaboard 
Bank Bldg., Norfolk, Va.; William C. Noland, 914 
Travelers Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


WaAsHINGTON CuapTER, 1887.—Glenn Brown, 806 17th St., 
N. W.; Percy C. Adams 719 Union Trust Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

WaAsHINGTON STATE CuHapTer, 1894.—James H. Schack, 
Lippy Bldg.; Arthur L. Loveless, 513 Colman Bldg., 
Seattle. 

Wisconsin Cuaprter, 1911.—E. O. Kuenzli, 82 Wisconsin 
St.; Henry J. Rotier, 813 Goldsmith Bldg., Milwaukee 


Worcester Cuapter, 1892.—George H. Clemence, 405 
— St.; Lucius W. Briggs, 390 Main St., Worcester, 
ass. 





See page 159 


by Bonington. 


After the lithograph 
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